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Editorial Notes 


, VERY so often a group of readers 
writes to protest duplications in re- 
cordings. Many of these protests are not 
without justification; but as long as we 
have many great artists interpreting fam- 
ous works of music in the concert hall, 
we should have representations on records 
of the many rather than the few. Varied 
interpretations of certain masterpieces are 
necessary, for some works are so rich that 
no single reading can express everything 
that may be found in them 

Most remonstrances against duplication 
of recordings are reflective of unimagin- 
ative thinking. We have long been in 
agreement with the English writer Sidney 
Grew, who, as far back as a dozen years 
ago, answered those who protested against 
duplications. Said Grew: “Compton Mac- 
kenzie and other leading gramophonists 
protest against the great companies issuing 
recordings of the same work. This, they 
say, is ‘wasteful reduplication’. But it would 
be that only if all the recordings of a sym- 
phony, for example, were by one and the 
same set of musicians. To have four 
famous conductors and four famous bands 
playing a masterpiece is almost as interest- 
ing and valuable as it is to have the 
masterpiece itself. When Shakespeare 
flourishes, every great actor is expected to 
create Hamlet and Romeo. A lovely lyric, 
exceptionally suitable for singing, is set 
by every composer gifted enough to find 
music for it; and no one complains of re- 
duplication. The same principle applies to 
performance. And it leads to such fine 
criticism...” 

A great deal of fine criticism has indeed 
been inspired by differences in perform- 
ances of a given work; and a wider musical 
appreciation has also been promoted in 
this matter. 


Sir Thomas Beecham, the distinguished 
English conductor, gave a lecture on Mozart 
in New York City on May 21st. It was 


(Continued on page 358) 
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The Ga Scene, 

from {ct III of 

The Beggar's 

Opera. From a 
pa ’ 7 


The Beggar's Upera 


Some Notes and a Review* 


“p RAY, SIR,” said Mr. Morgann, 

“whether do you reckon Derrick 
or Smart the best poet.” “Sir,” rumbled 
back Dr. Samuel Johnson with a wither- 
ing look, “there is no settling the point 
of precedency between a louse and a flea.” 
Which must have been the exact opinion 
of Alexander Pope some sixty years pre- 
viously, when confronted with the 1721 
tempest between the adherents of Handel 
and Bononcini. But Pope was not the only 
author who raged against the prevailing 
mode. How most of the English wits of 
the Age of Pope hated Italian opera in 
general and Handel in particular! The 
elegant and correct Addison had heaped 
the ridicule of one of the sharpest pens 
in Europe upon the German composer. 


(Addison had written the opera Rosa- 
*PEPUSCH (arr. Austin) The Be Ope 
sung by Audrey Mildmay, Bru Flegg, Roy 
seph Farringon, Ruby Gilchriy 
Michael Redgrave, and Constan 
horus and Orchestra directed by Michael 
Victor set M-772 six discs, price $¢ 
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mund, which he devised according to the 
very best principles of English composi- 
tion. Clayton had set it to music; it had 
failed miserably after three performances.) 
Happy-go-lucky Dick Steele had helped 
his partner with a few choice papers di- 
rected against the Italian opera craze. 
(Steele had acquired the concert rooms 
in York buildings, and held the patent 
of the Drury Lane Theatre. Nobody came, 
preferring the antics of foreign sopranos. 
Decidedly Handel had to be crushed.) 
Morbid, misanthropic Jonathan Swift sided 
with the wits as a matter of course. Politic 
John Gay adopted a policy of watchful 
waiting, to see which way the wind would 
finally turn. Pope, Fielding, Hughes, Den- 
nis and others took turns ridiculing Italian 
opera in prose, poetry and drama. 

But all to no avail. Writes Gay, delici- 
ously and somewhat disgustedly in a letter 
to Swift dated February 3, 1723: “There's 
nobody allowed to say, ‘I sing’, but an 
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eunuch ur an Italian woman. Everybody 
is grown now as great a judge of music, 
as they were in your time [ie., the time 
Swift lived in London] of poetry, and 
folks that could not distinguish one tune 
from another now daily dispute about the 
different styles of Handel, Bononcine, 
and Attilo.” The common people crowded 
the opera; and the nobles, whatever their 
private opinions were, treated Handel 
with respect. For he was sponsored by 
the powerful Lord Burlington, one of the 
most influential figures at court, and was 
admired by George I himself. Gay cer- 
tainly was impressed; the poet was often 
at Burlington's estate, and undoubtedly had 
a nodding acquaintance with Handel. In 
Trivia, that remarkable picture of London 
life in the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century, he wrote: 
Yet Burlington's fair palace stil remains. 
Beauty within; without [i.e outside] 
proportion reigns. 
There Handel strikes the strings: the 
melting strains 
Transport the soul, and thrills through 
every vein; 
There oft I enter. 


Even among the literary men the com- 
poser had influential friends. Dr. Arbuth- 
not, the best-loved man (besides Gay) 
of the literary circle, and himself a satirist 
of no mean ability, was a music lover. 
Pope, who respected his opinions, asked 
him what he thought of the musician. 
“Cenceive the highest you can of his abil- 
ities, and they are far beyond anything 
you can conceive” was the instant answer. 
Naturally Pope, who knew everybody, 
knew Handel; but Pope was tone deaf, 
and Handel’s music gave him no pleasure. 
Later, Charles Burney laced it into Pope 
and Addison for their derision of Handel, 
and even took a swipe at Swift, with reck- 
less disregard for his own safety. For woe 
betide the man Swift felt impelled to 
chastise with his pen—witness the mess 
he had made of poor John Partridge and 
others. Had Swift wished to exert himself, 
he—perhaps the greatest of all satirists— 
might have made Handel the laughing- 
stock of England. However, he was at the 
time in Ireland, and not so close to his 
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friends. So, in 1728, Handel was yet the 
supreme musical figure in England, and 
his operas were still drawing full houses. 
Signs were evident, though, that the pub- 
lic’s attention was ready to be distracted. 
Their point of satiety had been reached 
and they were waiting for something new. 
And in 1728 they got it—The Beggar's 
Opera. 

John Gay (1685-1732) wrote the play. 
Judged by the poets and dramatists who 
surrounded him, he was not a truly great 
literary figure, and is remembered today 
only by Trivia, which has an antiquarian 
interest, a few of the facile and humorous 
Fables, and his masterpiece—The Beg- 
gar’s Opera. In his times, fat, comfortable 
Gay was a popular personality. Complete- 
ly incapable of managing his own affairs, 
he was the fortunate possessor of a free 
and easy-going nature that endeared him 
to all. The ferocious Swift loved him like 
a father. Pope and Arbuthnot gave him 
advice and hovered over him protectingly. 
He was beloved of all the gentlemen of 
the court (and most of the ladies). All 
wanted him to succeed and make money. 
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Influential friends tipped him off to the 
South Sea Bubble, and, like many others, 
he was very wealthy—on paper—for a 
while, but did not sell in time, and went 
down in the crash. Not until the success 
of the Beggar's Opera was he really af- 
fluent. 


This was not Gay’s first play. With no 
less a co-author than Pope he had written 
Three Hours after Marriage—a play that 
must have been one of the most dismal 
productions in the history of the theatre. 
Birrell, in the second series of Obiter 
Dicta writes of it: “The astonished audi- 
ence bore it as best they might till the 
last act, when the two lovers, having first 
inserted themselves respectively into the 
skins of a mummy and a crocodile, talk at 
one another across the boards; then they 
rose and made an end of that farce.” Not 
Pope, however, but Swift, who never 
wrote a play, gave Gay the idea for the 
plot of the opera. In 1716, in a letter to 
Pope about their mutual friend, he had 
written: “What think you of a Newgate 
pastoral, among the whores and _ thieves 
there?” Gay let the idea gestate for some 
years; then struck when the iron was hot. 
The time was ripe for a satire on Italian 
opera; the time was riper for a_ political 
satire against the Walpole administration. 
Gay mixed the two elements with con- 
summate mastery, although more has been 
made of the former than is warranted. It 
is true that with the success of the Beg- 
gar’s Opera Italian musical productions 
were virtually erased, but that was due not 
so much to the satire of the plot as to the 
fact that public was tired of Handel’s 
works and was awaiting something fresh, 
with English lyrics. Thus Gay evolved 
the Ballad Opera, which can be simply 
defined as a play that employs frequent 
excursions into songs set to popular airs 
of the day. The novelty of the form caught 
the public fancy, and set all London to 
singing English folk songs again. Further- 
more, the party in power was unpopular, 
and the sly innuendos about Walpole’s 
politics were relished by all. “In one re- 
spect indeed,” says Mr. Peachum, “our 
employment [fencing stolen goods and 
controlling a gang of thieves] may be 
reckoned dishonest, because, like great 
statesmen, we encourage those who be- 
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tray our friends.” Macheath, trying to es- 
cape from Lucy's jailor father, argues 
“Your father’s perquisites for the escape 
of prisoners must amount to a consider- 
able sum during the year. Money well 
timed and properly applied will do any- 
thing.” Mr. Peachum rationalizes away 
murder: . as fashionable a crime as a 
man can be guilty of. How many gentle- 
men have we in Newgate every year, pure- 
ly upon that article! If they have where- 
withal to persuade the jury to bring it in 
manslaughter, what are they the worse for 
it?” Machbeath, in Newgate prison, pays 
to have a lighter pair of chains fettered to 
him, grumbling, “The fees here are so ex- 
orbitant that few fortunes can bear the 
expense of getting off handsomely.” 
(Prime minister Walpole was in the open- 
ing night audience. All eyes were upon 
him; he forced a laugh and applauded, 
but his thoughts toward Gay were not 
pleasant). 

Although the Beggar's Opera was the 
most sensational hit of the 18th century, 
there was much trouble in getting it pro- 
duced. Gay took the piece to Colley Cib- 
ber, the manager of Drury Lane, and it 
was promptly rejected. Cibber believed, 
as did Congreve, that “it would either 
take greatly or be damned confoundedly,” 
and was not prepared to take the risk. It 
was finally produced by John Rich, who 
hesitated about taking it, but was swayed 
by the Duchess of Queensberry, who prom- 
ised to pay for any loss incurred. Even 
then he was doubtful, and it was currently 
reported that “the happy Manager, who 
performed it, gave it up after the first re- 
hearsal, and was with some difficulty pre- 
vailed upon to make the Trial.” But, “it 
made Gay rich, and Rich gay.” The her- 
oine, Lavinia Fenton, took the the town 
by storm. The papers were full of the 
production; it was discussed in the coffee 


-houses, condemned in the pulpits, pirated, 


and imitated. Hogarth painted several 
pictures in relation to it. Ladies’ fans and 
playing cards had the songs engraved upon 
them. Notices like this were common: 
“This day is Published, The Beggar's 
Opera Screen, On which is curiously eng- 
raved on copper Plates, the principal Cap- 
tives of the All-Conquering Polly; and on 
the Reverse, their Amorous Letters and 
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Declarations to that celebrated Warbler 
of Ribaldry. The whole illustrated and 
adorn’'d in their proper natural Colours 
with Mottos suitable to their Quality.” 

Pure satire alone, however, never made 
a play. To the vitality and down-to-earth 
quality of its characters the work owed 
its success. The dialogue is witty and clever, 
and there are present none of the extrav- 
agant and ridiculous situations that were 
so common in much of the contemporary 
drama. Gay had none of the flashing bril- 
liance of Congreve, Wycherly, or Gold- 
smith; he had none of the power of Swift 
or Pope; nor did he have the tenderness 
that his colleague Matthew Prior achieved 
in five or six perfect lyrics. But he had 
what none of the others had: gentle humor, 
sympathy, and a genial outlook that tem- 
pered the bite of his lines. The music ts 
a perfect accompaniment to the lines. It 
is as peculiarly English as Shakespeare’s 
Falstaff. Most of it was in the heritage of 
folk song, though Pepusch, the arranger, 
also took a tune by Purcell (Lilliburlero, 
beloved of Uncle Toby Shandy) and—a 
crowning insult — one by Handel: the 
march from Rinaldo, which appears in the 
mouths of the highwaymen in “Let us take 
the road.” Naturally only Englishmen could 
appreciate the work. As a matter of fact, 
foreigners were rather shocked. Professor 
Christian Gabriel Fischer, a German 
scholar who was stopping in England, 
wrote: 

June 11, 1728 
In the evening, we went to the 

English opera house in Listerfield, where 
the Beggar's Opera is being performed. 
Out of national pride, and out of jealousy 
of the Italian opera singers, the English 
have built an opera house of their own. . 

This opera was intended to satirize the 
common English criminal, but it is a 
tasteless and disgusting exhibition. You see 
on the stage nothing but sluts, prostitutes, 
criminals, and yokels, dressed in wretched 
clothing. The kind of talk such characters 
indulge in can easily be imagined. The 
arias . . . consist of the commonest Eng- 
lish drinking songs. The petformers are 
not musicians at all In short, the 
troupe would make better comedians than 
it would opera singers. 

“Yet the English enjoy this opera so 
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Although Italian operatic present- 
ations virtually ceased for a number 
of years after THE BEGGAR’S 
OPERA, the latter half of the 18th 
century saw them in favor again. 
In Dr. Johnson’s day we find a poet 
like Collins declaiming against the 
state of music; and, a little later, 
prints like the above caricature by 
Thomas Rowlandson were widely 
circulated. The conditions repre- 
sented here evidently are not far 
from those in Handel’s or Gay’s 
time. 


much that the same piece has been pres- 
ented 50 times in succession, and ihe run 
is not over yet. The opera house is always 
full, and in spite of their miserable sing- 
ing, the performers are hailed with the 
loudest applause. . . The refrains are so 
simple that people sing them in all the 
beer houses. There is not a beggar on the 
streets who cannot recite and sing the 
entire opera. 

Assured of a success, Gay immediately 
began work on a sequel, named Polly, But 
Walpole would have none of it. One 
satire was bad enough, but two would be 
intolerable. He prevailed upon the Lord 
Chamberlain to prohibit its performance. 
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Nevertheless Gay made a neat sum out 
of the sale of the book, and probably con- 
soled himself as Swift did in a letter to 
Sir Charles Wogan: “You see, Pope, Gay 
and I use all our endeavors to make folks 
merry and wise, and profess to have no 
enemies except knaves and fools.” And so 
Gay lived happily ever after—four years, 
to be exact. He died on Dec. 4, 1732. 
Swift was in Dublin, and was not aware 
of the fact until Dr. Arbuthnot wrote him 
several weeks afterward. “We have all 
had another loss, of our worthy and dear 
friend Mr. Gay. It was some alleviation 
of my grief to see him so universally 
lamented by almost every body... He was 
interred at Westminster Abbey, as if he 
had been a peer of the realm; and the 
good Duke of Queensberry, who lamented 
him as a brother, will set up a handsome 
monument upon him I believe the 
Beggar's Opera, and what he had to come 
upon the stage, will make the sum of the 
diversions of the town for some time to 
come.” But perhaps the finest tribute came 
in a letter from the Duchess of Queens- 
berry to Swift: “He knew the world too 
well to regret leaving it; and the world in 
general knew him too little to value him as 
they ought.” 

And Handel? Handel was ruined. His 
Royal Academy closed up, and the com- 
poser went to Italy for a while. Later he 
returned, but his reputation never was the 
same, and he devoted himself largely to 
non-dramatic music. 


*x* * * 





It is impossible to appreciate the music 
of the Beggar's Opera without having 
read the play. Even the title is a misnomer, 
for it is derived from the introduction, in 
which a beggar appears, not to be seen 
again until the closing scene of the play. 
The beggar acts as deus ex machina, but 
otherwise plays no part in the action pro- 
per. What the plot really is about con- 
cerns the amorous troubles of Captain 
Macheath, who is wedded to Polly Pea- 
chum but also is bound by slightly more 
than moral obligations to Lucy Lockit. 
Mr. and Mrs. Peachum, who dispose of 
stolen goods, never took the trouble to 
get married, and see no earthly reason 
why Polly should. Since Macheath is a 
highwayman with a price on his head, they 
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decide to turn him in and—since Polly is 
his wife—collect not only the award but 
his earthly possessions. They comfort Polly 
with tender words and close reasoning: 
the comfortable estate of widowhood is 
the only hope that keeps up a wife’s spirits; 
therefore hand him over and be a rich 
widow. “Since the thing sooner or later 
must happen, I dare say, the Captain him- 
self would like that we get the reward for 
his death sooner than a stranger. . . So that 
there is no malice in the case.” Polly ob- 
jects; Mrs. Peachum is outraged at her 
lack of cooperation. “Those cursed play 
books she reads have been her ruin. One 
word more, hussy, and I shall knock your 
brains out, if you have any.” And so the 
plot develops, with situation piling upon 
situation and song followed by song. The 
ending of the play is completely artificial, 
but the beggar, who resolves the plot, ex- 
plains that “in opera ‘tis no matter how 
things are brought about.” And audiences, 
remembering the unbelievable solutions 
in Handel's operas, howled with glee and 
approval. 

The songs are not extraneous bits added 
to the body of the play, but many of them 
clarify the situation. Therefore it will help 
immeasurably, when hearing the records, 
if one is intimately acquainted with the 
action that is the occasion of the lyric. 
This is especially true because not all of 
the singers enunciate their words clearly. 
A complete edition of Gay's works is 
rather difficult to find, but any good an- 
thology, such as that published by the 
Modern Library — Famous Plays of the 
Restoration and Eighteenth Century — 
contains the play, which is easy reading 
and a lot of fun. Unlike many of the 
topical plays of the time, this can be read 
without paying any attention to the pol- 
itical satire. 

Pepusch went to many sources for his 
material. Some of the songs go back to 
Elizabeth's time; others were taken from 
contemporary sources. Of the sixty eight 
songs in the play, thirty have been omitted 
in the present recording, but a good num- 
ber of them are unimportant. Others are; 
but some cuts evidently had to be made, 
and one gets nearly everything of impor- 
tance in the six discs that make up the set. 
Fortunately the twenty-first song (If the 
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heart of a man) is included; it is as charm- 
ing and fresh as the roses and lilies of the 
lyric. But why was No. 46 (I’m like a skiff 
on the ocean tossed) transposed from its 
proper position in the play? 

We have little idea of how the work 
was originally scored and harmonized by 
Pepusch. The present version is that used 
in the famous 1920 presentation by Fre- 
derick Austin at the Lyric Theatre in Ham- 
mersmith, England. Austin scored the 
music for string quintet, flute, oboe, and 
harpsichord, harmonizing as he saw fit, 
and composing several interludes and in- 
troductions. In nearly all cases, however, 
the lines of the songs are almost identical 
with those of the original, and Austin’s 
attractive treatment adds much to the 
flavor and spirit of the music. The slender 
background helps maintain the intimacy, 
which would have been lost had a larger 
ensemble been used. Michael Mudie’s di- 
rection is alert, and the singers evidentiy 
were in the spirit of things. Barring some 
poor diction on the part of two or three 


of the soloists, the set can be rated highly 
from the standpoint of performance. Too, 
it is an excellent recording, with clear 
surfaces. 

The Beggar’s Opera is virtually the sole 
specimen of its kind. It had a flood of 
imitators, but none survived. It also was 
the last flicker of English music between 
Purcell and the nineteenth-century renais- 
sance. But besides being a historical land- 
mark it is what not all landmarks are— 
an enjoyable presentation, full of humor 
and life, and with an edge of satire that 
can strike home today. Humanity, as ex- 
emplified by the present world situation, 
has not progressed far beyond Lockit’'s 
summation: “Of all animals of prey, man 
is the only sociable one. Every one of us 
preys upon his neighbor, and yet we herd 
together. Peachum is my companion, my 
friend: according to the customs of the 
world, indeed, he may quote thousands of 
precedents for cheating me.—And shall 
not I make use of the privilege of friend- 
ship to make him a return?” 


Translated Music 


Bright is the ring of words 

When the right man rings them, 
Fair the fall of songs 

When the singer sings them... 


—Stevenson. 


R. HELGE HOLST’S letter pub- 

lished in the May issue, and Mr. 
Reed's editorial comments upon it, have 
prompted me to attempt a summing up 
of what seem to me the main issues in 
the vexing question of translations. I do 
so in the full realization of two facts: 
that to exhaust the subject would require 
a respectably sized book, and that in the 
end there will be many who do not agree 
with my conclusions. I have argued the 
case long and often with various friends, 
and I may say that none of Mr. Holst’s 
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Philip L. Miller 


points was new to me. And in fairness I 
should admit that, while I do not agree 
with him, his arguments cannot be dis- 
missed with a shrug of the shoulders. 
The first important point, I think, is 
the balance in vocal music between words 
and music. It is the word which sets the 
voice above any instrument in expressive 
power, and it is the treatment of the word 
which sets the true simger apart from the 
mere vocalist. Now since the composer of 
any music, in order to achieve the utmost 
in expressiveness, must study and under- 
stand the medium in which he conceives 
his works, the writer of music for the 
voice must not only grasp the capacities 
of the singer, but must also master the 
treatment of language in music. Few in- 
deed are the composers who have carried 
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this idea to its logical conclusion— few 
even among the great ones, have consci- 
ously studied the matter at all—but the 
vocal works of any master remain to prove 
that the true zmstinct at least must be pres- 
ent if a song is to survive. 

In opera, of course, there can be no 
such subtle intimacy as that which char- 
acterizes the song at its best. But in opera, 
as in song, it is the genius of language 
that gives the music its contour and its 
quality. Paul Bekker built his book on 
The Changing Opera around this thesis 
The peculiarities of a language and the 
peculiarities of the music of the people 
who speak that language are so bound up 
in each other that no one can say which 
has the stronger influence upon the other. 
And this fact has so powerful an effect 
even upon purely instrumental music that 
a composer's style invariably betrays his 
nationality. But this relationship between 
words and music is nowhere felt more 
strongly than in the opera. Some com- 
posers have gone to great pains to per- 
fect the balance—witness Pelléas et Meél- 
isande or Falstaff—while others have sim- 
ply let their music soar. But the melody 
of Puccini is always Italian, and that of 
Wagner (who for all his fine theories was 
not the supreme model in this sort of 
thing) is inescapably German. 

Now if we are to have translated opera 
there are two questions which I feel must 
be answered in the consideration of every 
adaptation. In the first place, is the trans- 
lation fair to the composer's intentions? 
For the reasons outlined above the answer 
must here nearly always be no. For 
whether or not a composer has gone to 
any trouble to arrive at la musique juste 
—a true embodiment in tone of the mean- 
ing, color and contour of the word—it is 
impossible to alter the word without also 
altering the musical effect. In the second 
place, does the translation make a good 
show? If it does, I am ready to grant that 
the first question may take second place. 
During the past season I heard four operas 
in English—The Magic Flute, The Bar- 
ber of Seville, The Bartered Bride and Fal- 
staff. The first of these, done in the trans- 
lation of Edward J. Dent (who certainly 
knows something about opera) should 
have been the best of the lot, but perhaps 
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for this very reason proved the most dis- 
appointing. As a show it left no impres- 
sion at all. as a job of word-setting it 
struck me as no better than the average 
hack translation. The Barber of Seville and 
The Bartered Bride were, | thought, even- 
ings well spent. The former was treated 
to a fantastic semi-modern-dress perform- 
ance, whose very informality (which could 
do no violence to the gay and farcical 
story) was amusing and refreshing. How 
many times one could take it is another 
question, particularly when one remembers 
some of the “snappy” lines in the dialo- 
gue. The Czech masterpiece I found most 
enjoyable—certainly as good a show as it 
ever was in the days of the German trans- 
lation. As for Falstaff, there was much 
that did not come over, and some that 
did was not too happy. The English ver- 
sion (so near and yet so far from Shakes- 
peare) seemed to be nothing more than 
we usually find in printed scores, and of 
course all the subtlety of the setting was 
lost. In the end I did not feel that I had 
heard Verdi's wonderful comedy, and I 
certainly had not heard Boito’s. Not one 
of these four operas was wholly free of 
false accents: perhaps the Rossini fared 
the best in this respect. The fantasy and 
obscure allegory of the Mozart work, of 
course, offered the greatest problems to 
the translator: but the latter's real trouble 
begins when he tackles opera Seria. 

Mr. Holst repeats the old argument 
about the European custom of perform- 
ing all opera in the language of the audi- 
ence. Surely the mere fact that this is done 
does not make it a particularly good idea. 
And anyone who has heard Wagner sung 
in Italian—we can get good examples of 
this on records—or Verdi in German will 
wonder if any real gain has been made. 
Such classics as the lines from La Bohéme, 
Wie eiskalt ist dies Handchen and Fleissig 
bin ich, und koche selbst mein Essen, are 
absurd enough in any language, and they 
certainly do not match the flowing lines 
of Puccini’s melody. Surely the Europeans 
are even less sensitive to the power of 
words in music than most Americans seem 
to be, and surely indeed they have not 
our sense of humor. 

The translation of songs is even more 
of a problem. Mr. Holst used as a spring- 
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board for his argument my review of 
Thorborg’s recent recording of Schubert's 
Die Allmacht, and my dismissal of an 
older version as unimportant because the 
song was sung in English. Referring back 
to my appraisal of the Tibbett record 
(AML April, 1940) I find a little discus- 
sion on the present subject, in which I 
contrasted the English version of Die All- 
macht with that of its companion Der 
Wanderer, considerably to the advantage 
of the former. Schubert, I remarked, could 
never have made as good a song as Der 
Wanderer out of such words as Mr. Tib- 
bett sings—a test which may fairly be 
applied to any translation. Yet this is just 
the sort of thing that lieder-in-English 
champions would force upon us. 

Mr. Holst uses the Bible and the Rz- 
baiyat as proof of what can be done. But 
the magnificent translations we know of 
these works were not made to fit music— 
least of all already composed music. The 
wise translator, unfettered by melody, is 
not too fanatical in preserving the meter 
and line of the original, because he knows 
that natural accents differ in different lan- 
guages, and that what is poetry in one 
is only too often nonsense in another. If 
the problem of matching a melodic line 
is added to his worries he is bound to have 
to compromise somewhere. And so we 
find such lines as Iron and steel change 
shape when they're smit, love such as ours, 
who e'er can change it? There are, of 
course, occasional translations which do 
no such violence to the original—it is 
conceivable that there are some which 
even improve upon their models. But 
surely anyone will admit that these are 
in the minority. 

I fully realize that people in general 
are not sensitive to these things, mainly 
because they have not thought much about 
them. Song, I believe, is the least under- 
stood of the musical arts, and it is so 
largely because we are brought up to look 
upon it as a purely musical art rather than 
as a composite of poetry and music. Melo- 
dy and tonal beauty are as much as most 
of us demand of this potentially most ex- 
pressive of arts. And strangely enough, 
although we may think of all foreign lan- 
guages as so much gibberish, and although 
we may accept anything at all in our own 
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tongue, no matter how absurd, we do not 
stand up and yell bravo when we hear 
English or American songs. 

The fault lies largely with our singers. 
Mary of them are taught to cultivate an 
artificial richness of tone which makes 
clear and expressive enunciation impos- 
sible, and very few of them have the 
vaguest notion about the art of word col- 
oring. In whatever language they sing the 
sound is just about the same. A Chaliapin 
could bring a Russian song to life for 
many of us who did not understand a 
word he sang, but the average American 
singer of today can sing even in the clear- 
est of English without telling us anything. 

It is interesting in this connection to 
note the difference in Mme. Flagstad’s 
singing in different languages. Only in her 
native tongue (I am thinking especially 
of Grieg’s Haugtussa) does her vocalism 
glow with a certain very personal enthu- 
siasm. And the same is true of Mme. 
Thorborg. So far her recorded master- 
piece is without any question the little 
Swedish lullaby relased a few months ago. 
The coupling is the familiar Maria Wie- 
genlied of Reger, sung with real taste and 
refinement, but without the simple warmth 
that characterizes its companion. One 
might conclude that the singer should 
have used a Swedish translation of the 
Reger song in order to give it a similar 
attractiveness. The answer to this is Clau- 
dia Muzio’s recording, in which she did 
sing this song in her native tongue and 
in her patently Italian style. Surely this 
was one of the least satisfying things she 
left us. Despite tonal beauty and musical 
feeling the effect of the song as Reger 
conceived it is lost. And for those who 
would have it in English, Julia Culp once 
recorded The Virgin's Slumber Song —a 
disc which hardly holds a leading place 
among the mementoes we have of her 
great art. It was not that she did not un- 
derstand the language—for her I’ve Been 
Roaming is one of the choicest bits of 
song singing I have ever known. 

It is possible to learn a language phone- 
tically and sing in it perfectly so far as 
pronunciation is concerned; but real artis- 
try in singing requires much more than 
that. And some of the most eloquent sing- 
ing in English I have ever heard has come 
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to me through thick foreign accents. Cer- 
tain it is that the singer must himself be 
convinced of what he is singing before he 
can convince his audience. 


We are still waiting for the great Eng- 
lish opera to be written, but in the field 
of song there is a rich and virtually un- 
explored field, from Dowland and Cam- 
pion to such modern masters as Vaughan 
Williams, Peter Warlock and Gustave 
Holst. America too has produced a few 
masterpieces, and the singer who is musi- 
cian enough will find pienty to interest 
him in the works of our present-day com- 
patriots. It is not translated songs we need, 
but a realization of our own heritage. 


The question as I see it resolves itself 
thus: is it better to give people something 
that is genuine in the hope that a certain 
percentage of our audiences will under- 
stand it, and that others will be inspired 
to make the effort necessary to an under- 
standing of it, or should we present some- 
thing that is definitely psewdo in hope of 
pleasing the larger number? Does not the 
singer owe it to his public to do what he 
can toward broadening its horizons and 
developing its tastes? And by so doing 
will he not in the end increase the de- 
mand for the best thing he has to offer? 


We have seen a good deal of simplifica- 
tion done in music with the purpose of 
building appreciation. Books have been 
written giving words to sing to the chief 
themes in the great symphonies; much has 
been emasculated for the benefit of ama- 
teur pianists with limited technique; and 
song accompaniments have been reduced 
to simple chords so that they may be play- 
ed on the ukulele. The phonograph should 
bring us salvation from this kind of 
abuse, because through its agency we can 
hear almost any music in its original form. 
And we should insist for the most part 
on having it so, partly because generally 
speaking it wears better that way, and 
partly because only thus can we arrive at 
a real understanding of it. With a good 
collection of song recordings and the mu- 
sic to hold in front of us as we listen, it 
is possible to begin to build an under- 
standing of languages and their interrela- 
tion with melody, not only in song but in 
all music. 
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Editorial Notes 


(Continued from page 349) 


most gratifying to us to find a conductor 
of Sir Thomas’ standing speaking so highly 
of Mozart, who, he says, is by no means 
fully appreciated by Sir Thomas’ country- 
men. He took umbrage with those who 
contend that Mozart’s music is “the glorifi- 
cation of artificiality”. Not only is Mozart 
one of the greatest composers of all times, 
in Beecham’s estimation, but he was one 
of the three great personalities of the 18th 
century to bring about a social reform. The 
other two were Rousseau and Goethe. 
Mozart was, according to Sir Thomas, a 
pre-eminently masculine composer; his 
slow movements express at all times an in- 
timate and manly tenderness, and never 
the sentimental eroticism that prevailed in 
so much music by 19th century composers. 

Sir Thomas divides Mozart's life into 
three creative periods: the first from child- 
hood through 1778; the second from 1779 
through 1786; and the last covering the 
final five years of the composer’s life. Two 
symphonies stand out in the first period as 
great works of music along with the A 
major Violin Concerto; these are the Sym- 
phony in G minor, K. 183 and the so- 
called Paris Symphony, K. 295. Among the 
great works of the second period, Sir 
Thomas listed the Sinfonia Concertante for 
Violin, Viola and Orchestra, K. 364 and 
the operas I/ Seraglio and Le Nozze di Fi- 
garo. \n the third period he spoke of Don 
Giovanni and Cosi fan tutte and the last 
four symphonies as among the greatest 
works of their kind ever written. Sir 
Thomas contended that all these works 
own an organic growth that defies analysis, 
“they are works that are so perfect struc- 
turally that not a note can be moved or 
taken away”. He also pointed out that no- 
where else in opera can we find such a 
wholly delightful collection of young char- 
acters as are to be found in Mozart. He 
cited the motet, Ave Verum, as a summa- 
tion of Mozart's artistry in the last period, 
with its particular kind of masculine ten- 
derness and wistful, melancholy beauty. 
Sir Thomas illustrated his lecture at the 
piano. 
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Some Thoughts on Heredity and 


Environment 


A N English visitor to the United States 

once declared to Mark Twain that 
the principal concern of Americans was 
to discover who their grandfathers were. 
Twain retorted that the principal concern 
of Frenchmen was to discover who their 
fathers were. This is an improper story; 
but it serves to introduce my subject, 
which is genealogy. 

Mine is the mere notation of a casual 
caprice of looking into the parentage of 
certain composers, and drawing a few ob- 
vious conclusions from the facts as they 
appear. I am very uncertain if any con- 
clusions of permanent value to those in 
search of eternal truth in this connection 
can be drawn from the data provided by 
most standard text-books. Hope is always 
one of the chief incentives of an explorer; 
but, like Pemberton’s submarine naviga- 
tors, he may find himself, at the end of 
all his perils, hardly a cable’s length from 
his starting point. 

The father of Felix Mendelssohn, the 
composer, was the son of Moses Mendels- 
sohn, the philosopher. His complaint that 
in his youth he was known as the son of 
his father, and in his old age as the father 
of his son, is one of the abiding treasures 
of historical wit. And it helps us to under- 
stand that sparkle of humor in the works 
of Felix, which gives those works an en- 
during vitality. There was a charming gen- 
iality in that Mendelssohn breed, and it 
finds outlet in many passages of the mu- 
sic of young Felix. Together with his 
masterly workmanship, it gives to that 
music its permanency; for, apart from it, 
the works of Mendelssohn are rather de- 
ficient in spontaneity and genuineness of 
emotion. 

The strain of artificiality in Mendels- 
sohn’s music was remarked upon by Wag- 
ner, who found the cause of it in the 
Jewish origin of the man. Another cause 
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of this deficiency presents itself to view 
—the wealthy, cultivated middle class. In 
civilized society it is the members of this 
class, more than those of any other, who 
train themselves, as matter of decorum, 
to suppress and withold from expression 
most of their stronger emotions. That 
class breed its rebels, to be sure, and their 
liberated culture is the very sum of en- 
lightenment. But Mendelssohn was no re- 
bel; his ways were governed by the in- 
hibitions of his order, and his art, I can- 
not help thinking, was suffocated by them. 
In no other way can I account for the 
fact that he whose vernal years brought 
forth the String Octet and the Overture 
to A Midsummer Night’s Dream, pro- 
duced in his maturity, as the result of the 
most earnest thought and strenuous labor, 
the Hymn of Praise and the Reformation 
Symphony. Such works are impregnated 
with the bourgeois spirit. 

From the class which produced Men- 
delssohn—the “upper middle class” as the 
Victorians called it—came Berlioz also, 
and Robert Schumann, and Grieg, and 
Gounod. Of these Berlioz and Schumann 
have to be classified most definitely as 
rebels. Their refinement is the token, not 
of their social pride, but of their musician- 
ship; and their early efforts were about 
as respectable as the Carmagnole—I mean 
the Symphonie Fantastique, for example, 
and the Faschingsschwank. Grieg, on the 
other hand, was always the gentleman, 
and so was Gounod; and, for my own part, 
I can never hear their music without a 
feeling that I have to be on my very best 
behavior. Their works are edifying, in the 
highest degree, but like many other edify- 
ing utterances are rather apt to take a 
back place in the thoughts when they are 
not naturally audible. 

The parentage of Gounod, however, 
deserves a word to itself, for he is the only 
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composer of distinction whose father 
achieved distinction in another branch of 
art. The father of Gounod was, in fact, a 
painter of pictures, and as such rose to 
considerable celebrity in his day, even 
though the verdict of time has not up- 
held fame. It is possible that the close 
study of the father’s pictures in conjunc- 
tion with the son’s compositions might 
lead to interesting conclusions; but, as I 
have not pursued those investigations, I 
am quite unable to suggest what the con- 
clusions are likely to be. 

It has been said that music was the one 
art to which members of the aristocracy 
had made no contribution at all. Without 
attempting to define exactly what accidents 
of heredity or material possessions con- 
stitute an aristocrat, | may say this state- 
ment is not quite accurate. Liszt, for ex- 
ample, was of aristocratic origin, -and 
Chopin, too, on his mother's side. Mous- 
sorgsky, whose genius few would dispute 
at the present day, sprang from the Rus- 
sian nobility. Tchaikovsky was also what 
we should call “well-connected”: his father 
was a General in the Russian Army. 
Weber was not only of ennobled stock, 
but held, himself, the title of Baron. Such 
are the facts, though what significance they 
impart I have no idea. Unlike the mem- 
bers of the “upper middle class”, those of 
the aristocracy have seldom been seriously 
afflicted with the inhibitions of decorum 
and respectability 


Sons of Musicians 


As far as significance can be fastened 
to any of these examples, it applies with 
particular force to the numerous composers 
of distinction who were the sons of pro- 
fessional musicians. J. S. Bach, indeed, was 
the progeny of several generations of 
highly competent musicians. In his per- 
sonality we are safe in counting heredity 
as a momentous attribute; but we are safer 
still in assuming that the traditional family 
environment carried even greater weight. 
Heredity gave Bach his physical recep- 
tivity to the logic and poetry of music, lack- 
ing which he could have accomplished no- 
thing memorable; but it was the tradition, 
of which he was the active inheritor, that 
made him what he came to be—the clear- 
est and deepest thinker in terms of in- 
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articulate sound that the world has ever 
seen. For anyone to be what Bach ultim- 
ately became needed more than fire of 
genius: it needed a self-confident courage 
and a firmness of purpose such as nothing 
but an environment alive with enthusiasm 
for music, and rich in the knowledge of 
the art, could have provided. 

Among others whose fathers were pro- 
fessional musicians with authentic qualifi- 
cations for that title, were Purcell, Mo- 
zart, Beethoven, Bizet, Brahms, Sullivan, 
and Richard Strauss. The father of Ros- 
sini was also an instrumentalist, though 
hardly in the same professional standing 
as the parents of those other composers; 
for the elder Rossini was a town trum- 
peter, who augmented his income (under 
stress, no doubt, of pressing necessity) by 
accomplishing the necessary but hardly 
artistic, duties of town slaughterer. 


Sons of Tradesmen 


Hugo Wolf's father was an enthusiastic 
amateur musician, but a tradesman by 
profession. Elgar's father kept a music 
shop. The early musical environment was 
present in all these cases, even in that of 
Rossini. It would have been a matter for 
surprise if Mozart, and Bizet, and Sullivan 
had failed to develop musical gifts, for 
music was in the very air they breathed 
as children—it must have counted as the 
strongest and most insistent of all forces 
brought to bear upon early perceptions. 

Returning to the “old, unhappy, far-off” 
social distinctions, we may classify all these 
composers, except possibly Rossini, as 
belonging to the “lower middle class,” or, 
as the more courteous French have it, the 
petite bourgeoisie. Of all the different sec- 
tions of modern society, which formerly 
were so strongly defined, but are tending 
now to lose their identity, it is this one 
that has been the most productive of high 
talent, both in the arts, and in the realm 
of scientific research. To this class be- 
longed the discouraging parent of Handel, 
and the police official who gave his name 
to Richard Wagner, and the Parisian shop- 
keeper who bequeathed Claude Debussy 
to the world. But I doubt if such people 
would have accepted the ex-despatching 
father of Rossini as one of themselves. 

No, we have to write Rossini down as 
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definitely a son of the people; and in that 
far-reaching category he rubs shoulders 
with that magnificent popinjay the Chev- 
alier von Gluck, whom the proudest 
houses in France and Austria received al- 
most as an equal, and with Haydn and 
Schubert (sons of peasants), and Dvorak 
(son of a village blacksmith), and Verdi 
(an innkeeper’s son). The father of Gluck 
was gamekeeper to an Austrian noble- 
man; and gamekeepers are notoriously af- 
flicted with a superiority complex. Doubt- 
less the excessive airs and graces which dis- 
figured Gluck, and caused humbler musi- 
cians to tremble when they approached 
his presence, were inherited from the in- 
dividual whom Prince Lobkowitz em- 
ployed to look after his rabbit warrens 
and his pheasant preserves. 


Mere Facts 


These, to be sure, are mere facts—with 
a pinch or two of legitimate surmise; and, 
in all candor, I think there is very little 
to be gathered from them. A great man 
belongs to this class or to that; but these 
things are not effects and causes. Genius 
or high talent in the realm of art does, 
indeed, create and constitute a class of its 
own, because those in whom such quali- 
ties are developed are of one definite psy- 
chological type. The compeer of George 
IV was his friend Brummel; but the com- 
peer of Beethoven might have been Byron, 
or Chateaubriand, or Walter Scott. Hered- 
ity, environment, personality: these things 
make one of the greatest puzzles of human 
life; and the solution of the puzzle is 
possibly to be found in the study of phy- 
siology. 

In this thought there is hope; for, if 
these gifts are the result of certain physical 
attributes, there is no reason why, under 
any kind of social development that may 
take place, this faculty of original crea- 
tion in imaginative works of art should 
not manifest itself as profusely in the fu- 
ture as it has in the past. Heredity is the 
seed, environment the soil in which it is 
sown. A poor grain may flourish braveiy 
on a rich soil; but the best seed may pro- 
duce a meager growth on ground that is 
rank with weeds, or waterlogged, or defi- 
cient in loamy properties. And so, apart 
from those composers who are the sons 
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was inaugurated also, but that need not 
concern us here. 

Chief among the attractions of the re- 
cords was the orchestral accompaniments 
which could now be heard in support of 
such artists as Caruso, Eames and Sem- 
brich. Thus was begun a practice so well 
executed that certain of the items listed 
below are still to be found in the catalo- 
gues (and at one dollar for the two sides 
instead of the former three or four dol- 
lars). 

Caruso’s name, already the biggest draw- 
ing card, was first in all three new groups. 
Blauvelt, Crossley, de Lussan, Homer, Jour- 
net, Juch, Nuibo, Powell, and van Hoose 
were henceforth to bear numbers in a 
64000 series (ten-inch) and 74000 series 
(12-inch) and be reduced to $1.50 and 
$2.00 respectively. Prices remained un- 
changed on the records of Campanari, Ca- 
ruso, Eames, Gadski, Melba, Plancon, 
Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sembrich, and 
Tamagno, while those of de Gogorza were 
elevated from the black face to the red 
seal class. 

At the same time, a new group of red 
seal records at the higher prices of $2.00 
and $3.00 was issued under numbers be- 
ginning with 87 (10-inch) and 88 (12- 
inch). These were followed the next month 
by an 89000 series, which consisted of 
duets. A new 8-inch black label series 
of musicians, there is not much to be 
learned from genealogical particulars. 
There is just one cheerful inference, which 
safely may be made—that the days of great 
music are by no means numbered. 


Record Collector's Corner 


Julian Morton Moses 


ss O Much of importance happened dur- 
\7 ing the second quarter of 1906 that 
a mere recital of the events will leave but 
little space for a discussion of the records 
themselves. First and foremost there was 
the announcement in Victor's May supple- 
ment of a price reduction in certain red 
seal records, whereby all selections by Blass, 
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His 10-inch solo was Di quella pira from 
Trovatore (87001), and his 12-inch arias 
included the first M’appari from Martha 
(88001), a disc that is much superior to 
the version listed under the same number 
about ten years later and carried over to 
double-face days. The outstanding record 
of this lot was a superb bit of bel canto 
Singing in Spirito gentil from La Favorita 
(88004)—a record many regard as the 
tenor’s best example of this kind of sing- 
ing, and which has been extensively used 
as a model by voice teachers. This was not 
redone at any time, as the singer's later 
use of covering in the upper tones and 
darkening of the lower ones permitted no 
such facile high C as he was able to obtain 
when he was thirty-three years of age. 

The most popular record of this period 
—indeed, the most famous duet of all time 
—was the Scotti-Caruso version of Solenne 
in quest'ora from La Forza del Destino 
(89001). The wonderful blending of the 
voices necessitated Victor's explaining 
then, as it still does now, that Caruso be- 
gins the record with his unique low chest 
tones and it is Scotti who sings the first 
high F in the phrase Lo giuro, which are 
his opening words. Nothing else Scotti 
ever did on records was quite so success- 
ful, though he did a better job in the 
lively duet, with Sembrich, from Don Pas- 
guale (89002), in which occurs some of 
Sembrich’s best work for Victor (some 
collectors claim that this record shows off 
her voice better than any she made). 

This leads us to Sembrich’s solo records, 
four in number during this period. Of 
these, only the Parla waltz by Arditi 
(88023) and the Ernani aria (88022) are 
good. The others throw too great a strain 
on her voice, which was already past its 
prime. 

The Eames records of this period in- 
clude three solos with accompaniments by 
the cellist Josef Holman, who also ap- 
peared as composer of the exquisitely sung 
Chanson d'amour (88015) and as the first 
of the red seal soloists on his instrument 
(discs 64001 /2, etc.). Emilio de Gogorza, 
later to become the husband of Emma 
Eames, first joined her in several duets, 
one of them a best-seller: La dove prende 
from The Magic Flute (89005). 

Another successful blending of voices 
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was achieved with the duets of the excel- 
lent American tenor Ellison van Hoose and 
Messrs. de Gogorza and Journet in various 
scenes from Faust and Martha (74003- 
74005). In addition, quite a few solo re- 
cords of note were issued, all of which 
must be passed over, except the first of 
Adelina Patti, already fabulous in her 
sixty-third year. These were fourteen in 
number (95029-95042), and, like the pre- 
viously issued Melba records in this series, 
had special labels, though in this case they 
were colored red rather than mauve and 
bore the legend “Victor PATTI record” 
across the top. The selections included a 
major portion of those she had recorded 
some months before in her Welsh castle at 
Craig-y-nos (see March, 1940 issue of the 
American Music Lover). 

Nor to be outdone, Columbia introduced 
a new series beginning with 30,000 and, 
in addition to transferring to it several 
current records of Parvis and others, 
brought forth in its listings the first Amer- 
ican record of David Bispham. This was 
his justly admired rendition of Danny Dee- 
ver in the Damrosch seting of Kipling’s 
poem. Nor was this the last character 
piece that the great baritone was able to 
elevate to an artistic position far beyond 
the music's value. 


Book Heview 


OUR CONTEMPORARY COMPOSERS. 
By John Howard. Illustrated. 448 pp. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York. 


$3.50. 


In Our American Music, Howard pro- 
vided a useful survey of American com- 
posers, keginning with the foundation of 
the country. Composers of the present 
generation were treated somewhat sketchily 
in that volume, owing to exigencies of 
space. In the present book Howard not 
only surveys the decade from 1930 to 1940, 
but expands much of the material on 
composers of the present century in the 
earlier volume. 

This treatise on our native composers 
is not an encyclopedia; Howard does not 
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provide a complete list of each composer's 
output; but rather lays emphasis on their 
most important works. He provides a short 
biographical sketch of each composer, and 
some valuable critical observations. Most 
of the latter material is drawn from the 
writings of well known critics. Naturally 
this has been selected with care, but one 
can assume that it has also been chosen to 
emphasize the author’s views. While cita- 
tion of pithy and well-disposed excerpts 
from the critics can be made into a force- 
ful argument, it is well known that modern 
music leaves much room for strong differ- 
ences of opinion, and readers may find 
themselves disagreeing with some of How- 
ard’s views. 

The book has been compiled with 
scholarly care and insight, and likewise 
with discretion; one feels that its material 
and summation of facts have been chosen 
with a solicitous eye not to hurt the feel- 
ing of any sensitive persons. Besides cover- 
ing the so-called serious composers, the 
book also speaks of “Folk-Song and Racial 
Expressions”, “Broadway and its Echoes” 
(these are chapter headings), and offers a 
final chapter entitled “Today and Tomor- 
row” which discusses organizations, the 
Federal Music Project, radio, performing 
rights, etc. An appendix lists books, re- 
cords, and commissions by various organ- 
izations. 

To a comprehensive record library this 
volume, as well as its predecessor, would 
seem to us to be a valuable and highly 
desirable adjunct. 


(ivertones 


HERE has been no record news from 

England up to the time of going to 
press, so we cannot here enumerate the 
latest English releases. 


That enterprising scout, A. J. Franck of 
the International Records Agency, how- 
ever, has supplied us with some interesting 
foreign releases. Most of these would seem 
to be Japanese Polydor releases, and are 
therefore procurable on import at the pre- 
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sent time. The discs listed below, we are 
told, are among a group of recordings 
issued to celebrate the 26th century of the 
Japanese Empire. They are: 


STRAUSS, Richard: Festmusik; Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Helmut Fell- 
mer. (Nos. S-3019/21s). 

IBERT: Ouverture de Fete; Symphony Or- 
chestra, conducted by Koscak Yamada. 
(Nos. $-3007/8). 

SANDOR: Sinfonia; Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Kunihiko Hashitomo. 
(Nos. $-3009/11). 

PIZZETTI: Sinfonia in A major; Sympho- 
ny Orchestra, conducted by Gaetano Co- 
melli. (Nos. S-3012/18s). 


Mr. Franck tells us that he is in touch 
with record sources in Argentina, Brazil, 
Mexico, Japan, Australia, New Zealand and 
Great Britain. He believes that the South 
American releases of music by Villa-Lobos, 
Gomes, and Mignone should challenge at- 
tention in this country; “Villa-Lobos al- 
ready has a following here, but Mignone’s 
colorful scores deserve a far wider audi- 
ence than they have enjoyed so far”. A 
new Brazilian record, listed by the IRA, 
offers four Villa-Lobos piano compostions, 
played by Jose Vieira Brandao: A Roseira; 
A maré encheu; Na corda da viola; Dansa 
do Indio Branco. 

* * * 

William Primrose, the Scottish violist, 
arises on the Sundays of his radio broad- 
casts a half hour earlier than the other 
members of his string quartet. The reason: 
as a good ex-Englishman he must have his 
spot of tea with a group of studio prop 
men who are also British. 

* * * 

Alexander Kipnis, we are told, fore- 
swore singing at the age of sixteen after 
hearing the famous Battistini for the first 
time. He reasoned that it was better not 
to sing at all if one could not sing like 
Battistini. This was in Warsaw, in 1907. 
However, some friends induced Kipnis to 
register at the Imperial Conservatory of 
Music, which he did. This was the start 
of his first formal musical training. Short- 
ly after his graduation, he had his first ex- 
perience of hearing Wagnerian opera. Al- 
though Wagnerian productions in Warsaw 
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His 10-inch solo was Di quella pira from 
Trovatore (87001), and his 12-inch arias 
included the first M’appari from Martha 
(88001), a disc that is much superior to 
the version listed under the same number 
about ten years later and carried over to 
double-face days. The outstanding record 
of this lot was a superb bit of bel canto 
Singing in Spirito gentil from La Favorita 
(88004)—a record many regard as the 
tenor’s best example of this kind of sing- 
ing, and which has been extensively used 
as a model by voice teachers. This was not 
redone at any time, as the singer's later 
use of covering in the upper tones and 
darkening of the lower ones permitted no 
such facile high C as he was able to obtain 
when he was thirty-three years of age. 

The most popular record of this period 
—indeed, the most famous duet of all time 
—was the Scotti-Caruso version of Solenne 
in quest'ora from La Forza del Destino 
(89001). The wonderful blending of the 
voices necessitated Victor's explaining 
then, as it still does now, that Caruso be- 
gins the record with his unique low chest 
tones and it is Scotti who sings the first 
high F in the phrase Lo giuro, which are 
his opening words. Nothing else Scotti 
ever did on records was quite so success- 
ful, though he did a better job in the 
lively duet, with Sembrich, from Don Pas- 
guale (89002), in which occurs some of 
Sembrich’s best work for Victor (some 
collectors claim that this record shows off 
her voice better than any she made). 

This leads us to Sembrich’s solo records, 
four in number during this period. Of 
these, only the Parla waltz by Arditi 
(88023) and the Ernani aria (88022) are 
good. The others throw too great a strain 
on her voice, which was already past its 
prime. 

The Eames records of this period in- 
clude three solos with accompaniments by 
the cellist Josef Holman, who also ap- 
peared as composer of the exquisitely sung 
Chanson d'amour (88015) and as the first 
of the red seal soloists on his instrument 
(discs 64001 /2, etc.). Emilio de Gogorza, 
later to become the husband of Emma 
Eames, first joined her in several duets, 
one of them a best-seller: La dove prende 
from The Magic Flute (89005). 

Another successful blending of voices 
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was achieved with the duets of the excel- 
lent American tenor Ellison van Hoose and 
Messrs. de Gogorza and Journet in various 
scenes from Faust and Martha (74003- 
74005). In addition, quite a few solo re- 
cords of note were issued, all of which 
must be passed over, except the first of 
Adelina Patti, already fabulous in her 
sixty-third year. These were fourteen in 
number (95029-95042), and, like the pre- 
viously issued Melba records in this series, 
had special labels, though in this case they 
were colored red rather than mauve and 
bore the legend “Victor PATTI record” 
across the top. The selections included a 
major portion of those she had recorded 
some months before in her Welsh castle at 
Craig-y-nos (see March, 1940 issue of the 
American Music Lover). 

Not to be outdone, Columbia introduced 
a new series beginning with 30,000 and, 
in addition to transferring to it several 
current records of Parvis and others, 
brought forth in its listings the first Amer- 
ican record of David Bispham. This was 
his justly admired rendition of Danny Dee- 
ver in the Damrosch seting of Kipling’s 
poem. Nor was this the last character 
piece that the great baritone was able to 
elevate to an artistic position far beyond 
the music’s value. 


Book Heview 


OUR CONTEMPORARY COMPOSERS. 
By John Howard. Illustrated. 448 pp. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York. 
$3.50. 


Min Our American Music, Howard pro- 
vided a useful survey of American com- 
posers, keginning with the foundation of 
the country. Composers of the present 
generation were treated somewhat sketchily 
in that volume, owing to exigencies of 
space. In the present book Howard not 
only surveys the decade from 1930 to 1940, 
but expands much of the material on 
composers of the present century in the 
earlier volume. 

This treatise on our native composers 
is not an encyclopedia; Howard does not 
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provide a complete list of each composer's 
output; but rather lays emphasis on their 
most important works. He provides a short 
biographical sketch of each composer, and 
some valuable critical observations. Most 
of the latter material is drawn from the 
writings of well known critics. Naturally 
this has been selected with care, but one 
can assume that it has also been chosen to 
emphasize the author’s views. While cita- 
tion of pithy and well-disposed excerpts 
from the critics can be made into a force- 
ful argument, it is well known that modern 
music leaves much room for strong differ- 
ences of opinion, and readers may find 
themselves disagreeing with some of How- 
ard’s views. 

The book has been compiled with 
scholarly care and insight, and likewise 
with discretion; one feels that its material 
and summation of facts have been chosen 
with a solicitous eye not to hurt the feel- 
ing of any sensitive persons. Besides cover- 
ing the so-called serious composers, the 
book also speaks of “Folk-Song and Racial 
Expressions”, “Broadway and its Echoes” 
(these are chapter headings), and offers a 
final chapter entitled “Today and Tomor- 
row” which discusses organizations, the 
Federal Music Project, radio, performing 
rights, etc. An appendix lists books, re- 
cords, and commissions by various organ- 
izations. 

To a comprehensive record library this 
volume, as well as its predecessor, would 
seem to us to be a valuable and highly 
desirable adjunct. 


(ivertones 


HERE has been no record news from 

England up to the time of going to 
press, so we cannot here enumerate the 
latest English releases. 


That enterprising scout, A. J. Franck of 
the International Records Agency, how- 
ever, has supplied us with some interesting 
foreign releases. Most of these would seem 
to be Japanese Polydor releases, and are 
therefore procurable on import at the pre- 
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sent time. The discs listed below, we are 
told, are among a group of recordings 
issued to celebrate the 26th century of the 
Japanese Empire. They are: 


STRAUSS, Richard: Festmusik; Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Helmut Fell- 
mer. (Nos. S-3019/21s). 

IBERT: Ouverture de Fete; Symphony Or- 
chestra, conducted by Koscak Yamada. 
(Nos. S-3007 /8). 

SANDOR: Sinfonia; Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Kunihiko Hashitomo. 
(Nos. S-3009/11). 

PIZZETTI: Sinfonia in A major; Sympho- 
ny Orchestra, conducted by Gaetano Co- 
melli. (Nos. S-3012/18s). 


Mr. Franck tells us that he is in touch 
with record sources in Argentina, Brazil, 
Mexico, Japan, Australia, New Zealand and 
Great Britain. He believes that the South 
American releases of music by Villa-Lobos, 
Gomes, and Mignone should challenge at- 
tention in this country; “Villa-Lobos al- 
ready has a following here, but Mignone’s 
colorful scores deserve a far wider audi- 
ence than they have enjoyed so far”. A 
new Brazilian record, listed by the IRA, 
offers four Villa-Lobos piano compostions, 
played by Jose Vieira Brandao: A Roseira; 
A maré encheu; Na corda da viola; Dansa 
do Indio Branco. 

* *K * 

William Primrose, the Scottish violist, 
arises on the Sundays of his radio broad- 
casts a half hour earlier than the other 
members of his string quartet. The reason: 
as a good ex-Englishman he must have his 
spot of tea with a group of studio prop 
men who are also British. 

* * * 

Alexander Kipnis, we are told, fore- 
swore singing at the age of sixteen after 
hearing the famous Battistini for the first 
time. He reasoned that it was better not 
to sing at all if one could not sing like 
Battistini. This was in Warsaw, in 1907. 
However, some friends induced Kipnis to 
register at the Imperial Conservatory of 
Music, which he did. This was the start 
of his first formal musical training. Short- 
ly after his graduation, he had his first ex- 
perience of hearing Wagnerian opera. Al- 
though Wagnerian productions in Warsaw 
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were from inspiring, Kipnis saw 
enough in the wonderful music dramas of 
Wagner to warrant his going to Berlin to 
learn more about them. In the German 
capital, when the first World War broke 
out, Kipnis was arrested and sent to a con- 
centration camp. The first significant ac- 
complishment of his career, he claims, was 
to sing his way out of prison. The camp 
commander was the brother of the Direc- 
tor of the Hamburg Opera Company, and 
recognized the unusual calibre of Kipnis’ 
voice. He gave the basso the opportunity 
to sing at Hamburg for two seasons, after 
which the singer was engaged at the Royal 
Kaiser Opera in Wiesbaden. 

By the end of the war, Kipnis’ fame 
had spread throughout Central Europe. In 
1922, he came to America, along with 
Friedrich Schorr, as a member of the Wag- 
nerian Festival Company. Shortly after his 
arrival here he was engaged for principal 
bass roles by the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company. Later Kipnis became the prin- 
cipal bass in the Vienna State Opera, and 
of the Wagnerian Festival and the Mozart 
Festivals at Salzburg. Returning to this 
country in 1937, Kipnis met and married 
the daughter of a Chicago music professor, 
and then decided this was the one place 
in the world where he wanted to live. 


Technical Notes 


( UR Technical Notes this month will 
be given over to a letter from a 

correspondent, whose experiences, we have 
reason to believe, may interest a large 
number of readers. 

To Mr. Lanier: 

I have found that it is unnecessary to 
use an entire rubber mat under the speaker 
cabinet to eliminate resonance. One can 
do it much more inexpensively by simply 
buying two ten-cent rubber balls, cutting 
them in half, and placing them flat down 
under the corners of the cabinet. This 
gives the desired cushioned mounting at 
so much less expense. 
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I read recently that records reproduce 
harshly and with distortion on some high 
fidelity machines. Here is the experience 
of one who spent time and money in an 
effort to overcome this, only to find at 
the end of the trail that the fault lay 
where least expected—in the needle used. 
I have a high fidelity Thordarson 2A3 
amplifier, noted for low distortion. Be- 
fore I found out about the needle, my 
high fidelity records would show distor- 
tion, harshness and shrillness, and nothing 
I could do with the amplifier itself helped. 
I was using long-life and other types of 
needles. Finally I obtained a shadograph 
steel needle for experiment, tried it, and 
was overcome by the results. A chain is 
no stronger than its weakest link. A too- 
thinly tipped needle is loaded with dis- 
tortion in high fidelity equipment. It does 
not reproduce music all through the groove. 
I know this because I hear patterns of 
accompaniment in recordings that I have 
not heard in repeated playings heretofore. 

One needs a needle that will fill the 
grooves and ride on the bottom, not the 
side walls. An oscilloscope shows that 
a full-tone shadowgraph needle repro- 
duces patterns most like those of an ac- 
tual performance. The lesson must be, 
then, that for the finest equipment, one 
must use the perfect needle, or otherwise 
the faults of the needle will translate to 
the amplifier all its own deficiencies and 
imperfections. If one can afford true high 
fidelity equipment, one can also afford 
needles that match in make-up the super- 
iority of the amplifier and equipment. It 
is evident that a bad needle used with a 
fine record and with fine equipment will 
nevertheless reproduce badly. 

My own experiments and research into 
this problem lasted for months. During 
this period I used sound-frequency re- 
cords to find room-resonance points, shrill 
points, and to test for turntable defects. 
I made unceasing use of the stroboscope 
for checking speed; corrected a certain 
turntable lag by taking out the governor 
felt, soaking it in oil and reversing it to 
utilize the unworn end, and also oiled 
the motor with ordinary 3-in-1 oil (very 
lightly). Still I found distortion rampant. 

People who listen to my amplifier now 
are spellbound. The realism of the repro- 
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duction —the fidelity, the clarity, the bril- 
liance of the music— takes possession of 
one electrically. For my own purposes I 
found the Victor full-tone shadowgraph 
needle very fine. 

I have garnered incalculable and in- 
valuable assistance from your own. atfti- 
cles, and I am glad indeed to present these 


Record Notes 


experiences of mine for what they are 
worth. My own finding here was the equi- 
valent of a release from prison, musically 
speaking. 
Sincerely yours, 
Charles Kessler 


Atlanta, Georgia, May 17, 1941. 


and Reviews 


It is the purpose of this department to review monthly all worth- 
while recordings. If at any time we happen to omit a record in which 
the reader is particularly interested, we shall be glad to give our opinion 
of the recording on written request. Correspondents are requested to 


enclose self-addressed stamped envelopes. 


Orchestra 


BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 5 in C 
minor, Op. 67 (9 sides); and BACH- 
STOKOWSKI: Fugue in G minor; play- 
ed by the All American Youth Orches- 
tra, direction of Leopold Stokowski. Col- 
umbia set M-451, five discs, price $5.50. 


BRAHMS: Symphony No. 4 in E minor, 
Op. 98 (5 sides); played by the All 
American Youth Orchestra, direction 
of Leopold Stokowski. Columbia set 
M-452, six discs, price $6.50. 


STRAVINSKY: Firebird Suite (5 sides); 
and SHOSTAKOVICH-STOKOWSKI: 
Prelude in E flat minor; played by the 
All American Youth Orchestra, direc: 
tion of Leopold Stokowski. Columbia 
set M-446, three discs, price $3.50. 


MM Stokowski and a newly revised All 
American Youth Orchestra are off on a 
transcontinental tour that is to include 
concerts in Canada. The above recordings, 
made in South America on the tour there 
last year, are played by last year’s ensemble, 
a far better group than this year’s organ- 
ization, judging from the latter’s recent 
Carnegie Hall concert in New York. The 
quality of tone here is smoother than 
some of the playing heard at the concert; 
this is particularly noticeable in the Bach- 
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Stokowski excerpt, which is far better per- 
formed on the record than it was in con- 
cert. 

The most remarkable part of these re- 
cordings is the playing of the young music- 
ians; it is hard to believe that they had 
not been together for a period of years in- 
stead of a period of months. It is, of 
course, entirely to Mr. Stokowski’s credit 
that these young instrumentalists were able 
to perform with such remarkable precision 
and clarity. 

One wonders why Stokowski found it 
essential to duplicate so many works al- 
ready excellently recorded by Victor. True, 
his previous performances of the Beethoven 
Fifth and the Brahms Fourth date back 
quite a number of years and there is no 
question that those who admire his earlier 
readings of these works may find them 
acceptable in more modern recordings. But 
the case of Stravinsky's Firebird Suite is 
entirely different. Stokowski’s Victor set is 
one of the most remarkable of existent 
orchestral recordings. The frequency range 
is wider than in most orchestral recordings, 
and on a high-fidelity machine that can 
attenuate the bass, which is fuller and 
more resonant than in recordings of today, 
its effect is electrifying. 1 do not know how 
many technical laboratories 1 have been in 
where this recording was used to demon- 
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strate fine recording equipment. Such a 
section as the Danse infernale (side 3) is 
most realistically reproduced; indeed, in a 
direct comparison with the present record- 
ing, this section is far more thrilling and 
more cleanly played in the Victor set. 
Stokowski’s reseating of the orchestra here, 
which places a greater emphasis on the 
brasses and the woodwinds, apparently does 
not allow for the same results in the new 
recording of this section, for the thematic 
lines in the strings are quite lost. Of the 
three recordings listed above, however, the 
Firebird Suite is by far the best. It is some- 
what brighter in quality than the old set, 
and has plenty of sonority and spaciousness. 
I like the sound of the woodwinds better 
in the older set; here they seem to have 
an unnatural brightness, due no doubt to 
their more “forward” focus. There may be 
many who will like this set better than 
the Victor because of this added instru- 
mental clarity. However, there are points 
of performance in which the earlier set ex- 
cels, such as the more fluent playing of the 
Firebird’s Dance and the softer voicing of 
the quieter passages of the score. 

From the interpretative standpoint, the 
best of the three sets listed above is defin- 
itely the Stravinsky. It has long been one 
of Stokowski’s most convincing perform- 
ances, a performance that magnificently 
outlines the fertility of the music patterns 
and the vast skill that went into its in- 
strumental texture. It is generally agreed 
that the conductor is most at home in 
modern works, especially those contain- 
ing a program. 

The treatment of the Beethoven and 
Brahms scores is completely individual. 
There is an overstressing of subsidiary 
voices which alters the flow of thematic 
progression, and considerable disregard of 
the basic tempi of the music. Take the 
opening of the Fifth Symphony and note 
the pedestrian entrance of the theme and 
the subsequent accellerando. From the 
standpoint of virtuosity it is amazing what 
Stokowski can and does do with an orches- 
tra, but one wonders what the frequent 
organlike swells and diminuendos are do- 
ing in this type of music. Stokowski has 
been called an orchestral dramatist, a tonal 
poet and painter—which is true, and has 
been strikingly revealed in many things 
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he has done for the phonograph. But what 
is allowable in Tschaikowsky and Wagner, 
let us say, is not permissable in Beethoven 
and Brahms. These works are unqualified 
symphonies, not tone poems or operatic 
excerpts. Those who are familiar with 
the music-making of such men as Wein- 
gartner, Toscanini, Beecham and Kousse- 
vitzky may find that many of Stokowski’s 
interpretations do not wear as well. 


As we observed above, it is the playing 
of the excellent orchestra here which claims 
our admiration, rather than the music’s in- 
terpretation, but it is the music that counts 
in the long run. However, the taste of all 
listeners is not by any means satisfied by 
the same type of artistry; if it were there 
would be little room for the duplication 
of recording that exists today. Variety as 
well as competition is as much an artistic 
phenomenon as an economic one. 

From the reproduction angle, there is a 
marked degree of realism and a richness 
of sound. On the other hand, the balance 
of all three sets is at times somewhat er- 
ratic, with sudden swells and false accents 
on the wind instruments that may prove 
annoying. —P. H. R. 


GLUCK: Don Juan—Scenes from the Bal- 
let; played by the Victor Orchestra. 
Victor disc 13648, price $1.00. 


Mi Gluck composed his dramatic ballet 
Don Juan in 1761, a year before his opera 
Orfeo. In expressing a drama through the 
medium of the dance Gluck protested 
against the “senseless or merely sensuous 
succession of ballet numbers.” In this 
work, he sought to accomplish a reform 
similar to that he was to attempt in opera. 
The 18th-century interest in the tale of 
the licentious Don Juan seems to have 
been shared by more than one composer 
as well as dramatist. Mozart's Don Gio- 
vanni, which came 26 years after the Gluck 
ballet, was the sixth opera based on the 
story, which, it is generally agreed, first 
appeared in Spanish literature around 
1630. Only Mozart’s opera and Gluck’s 
ballet survive on the lyric stage today. 
The scenario for the ballet was written by 
Gasparo Angiolini after Moliére’s Festin 
de pierre, which was based on the original 
Spanish tale. The scenario, an inexpedient 
affair when compared to the da Ponte 
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libretto of Don Giovanni, may be of in- 
terest to those acquiring this recording. It 
is in three acts and the action is as fol- 
lows: Act I—Elvira is serenaded by Don 
Juan. The Commandant intervenes and 
is felled in a duel. Act. II—A feast in the 
Don's house; the appearance of the stone 
guest and the flight of the company; the 
statue invites the murderer to return his 
visit. Act II1— A cemetery; leaving his 
pedestal the Commandant demands the 
Don's reform and conversion, and con- 
signs the impenitent sinner to hell. 

The scenes recorded here are (side one): 
Introduction; Serenade for Donna Elvira; 
Flight of the Guests from the Feast; Don 
Juan’s Answer to the Stone Guest; Return 
of the Guests; and (side two): The Tragic 
Climax; Don Juan’s Journey to Hell. 

The music here can hardly be more 
than excerpts. Those on the first side are 
characteristic of 18th-century ballet writ- 
ing, but Gluck’s style has a dignity and 
grace which distinguishes it from the 
dance music of most of his contempor- 
aries. The music of the second side anti- 
cipates Orfeo; the plasticity of the dram- 
atic writing conveys the ominous situa- 
tion. These excerpts may well whet a lis- 
tener’s appetite to hear more of this mu- 
sic. 

The performance, although evidencing 
no unusual interpretative conceptions, is 
commendably contrived, although the ab- 
sence of a conductor's name might lead 
one to expect otherwise. The recording is 
good. —P. H. R. 


HANSON: Merry Mount—Suite; played 
by the Eastman-Rochester Symphony 
Orchestra, direction of Howard Hanson. 
Victor set M-781, two discs, price $2.50. 


HM Hanson’s opera Merry Mount, com- 
missioned by the Metropolitan Opera and 
first presented there in February, 1934, was 
more enthusiastically received by the audi- 
ence than by the critics. The best parts of 
the opera were undeniably the elaborate 
choral sections, and it seems to us some 
of these might well have been included in 
a recording of excerpts from the score. The 
music here is not without interest, but 
considered as a suite it does not hang to- 
gether too well. There is a certain amount 
of overscoring, but the writing does show 
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resourcefulness and strength. Without dis- 
playing any marked originality, Hanson 
shows his skill in attaining color and ex- 
pression to convey a mood; thus we find 
his dance sections both effective and at- 
tractively scored, and the Love Duet warm- 
hued. There are five excerpts here—Over- 
ture; Children’s Dance; Love Duet; Prelude 
to Act 2 and Maypole Dances. 


Those who like Hanson’s Romantic Sym- 
phony (Victor set M-648) will undoubted- 
ly be immediately attracted to this music. 
Like the symphony, it reflects the neo- 
romantic trend of the times, although the 
composer makes sound use of some modern 
dissonant effects. 

Hanson’s devotion to the cause of 
American music has earned him the grati- 
tude and good will of many people. His 
position in America has been excellently 
summarized by John Tasker Howard, in 
his book Our Contemporary Composers 
(Crowell). Howard says Hanson’s “im- 
portance to American music does not rest 
on any single work, nor, indeed, on any 
phase of his activity. If he has a particular 
artistic creed it is a belief in the necessity 
for absolute freedom of creative expres- 
sion, each composer writing out of the 
depths of his own soul that which seems 
to him to be good.” The honesty and 
forthrightness, the warmth and sentiment 
of Hanson’s music recommend it to our 
respect, even if we do not find it entirely 
persuasive. 

The recording and performance are ex- 
cellently contrived. —P. H. R. 


HAYDN: Overture in D major; and 
MOZART: Marches in D major, K. 335 
and K. 408; played by the Société des 
Concerts Orchestra, conducted by Ed- 
vard Fendler. Victor 10-inch disc 4549, 
price 75c. 


Wi These are relatively unimportant pie- 
ces by two famous composers. The Haydn 
work might have been an overture to a 
musical play or a very early symphony; 
many of the latter were hardly more than 
overtures. The music does not have much 
weight, and its tunes are not very con- 
sequential. 


The Mozart Marches are cut from a 
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little better grade of cloth; and the melodic 
threads are not without some charm, espe- 
cially in the second, which is the more 
diversified and ingenuous of the two. 
The performance is satisfactory. The 
orchestra would seem to be that of the 
Paris Conservatory, and one suspects that 
these pieces were dug up for a students’ 
concert and later put on records. Record- 
ing is good. —P. G. 


HEROLD: Zampa—Overture; played by 
the Boston “Pops” Orchestra, direction 
Arthur Fiedler. Victor disc 13647, $1.00. 


M@ Herold is usually compared to Auber 
and Boieldieu, despite the fact that his 
achievements were more limited. He was 
born in 1791, five years later than Weber, 
and survived the latter by seven years, 
also dying of consumption. His two great- 
est successes, Zampa and Le pré aux clercs, 
were written in his last two years. Per- 
haps his own comment on his work, made 
a few days before his death, tells us as 
much about him as we need to know: 
“Too soon am I going, for I am just be- 
ginning to understand the stage.” 

The present overture has long survived 
as a popular favorite in the concert hall 
and more especially with bands. It is a 
closely knit piece with considerable varie- 
ty, in spirit similar to Auber’s familiar 
overtures. 

Fiedler gives this music a vital and 
sumptuous performance, and the record- 
ing is full and sonorous. —P. G. 


SUK: Serenade for String Orchestra, Op. 
6; played by the Czech Philharmonic 
Orchestra, direction Vaclav Talich. Vic- 
tor set M-779, four discs, price $4.50. 

MI believe that this is the only example 

of Suk’s work to be found in any domes- 

tic catalogue. Considered the greatest 

Czech composer after Dvorak (he was 

Dvorak’s son-in-law), a member of the 

famous Bohemian Quartet, and composer 

of music in all forms, he nevertheless is 
virtually unknown in this country. The 
present work was composed in 1892, when 
the composer was but eighteen years old. 

It contains four movements, each occupy- 

ing a disc in this recording. Hardly a very 

important or original piece of music, its 
melodic content and obvious appeal may 
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attract many listeners. Of the four move- 
ments, the first two are the best; the first 
has a slightly nationalistic tinge, with har 
monies recalling Brahms and Dvorak. For 
the creation of an eighteen-year old, it is 
surprisingly mature, and is worked out 
with real understanding. Parts of the sec- 
ond movement are genuinely appealing; 
the themes are fresh and strongly Bohe- 
mian. Here the influence of Dvorak is 
paramount. The middle section, however, 
is weaker, suffering from an adolescent, 
slightly melodramatic philosophic strain. 
The adagio is rather empty; it has little 
spontaneity and comes too much from the 
head. More vigorous is the finale. It too 
is expertly written, but does not have the 
verve of the opening movements. Still, the 
fact remains that the work is the product 
of a youngster. If Suk developed progres- 
sively his later music might be well worth 
recording. 

The performance is all that could be 
desired, the recording is excellent, and all 
of the surfaces except side 5 are quiet. 

—H. C. S. 


STRAUSS, Richard: Waltzes from Der 
Rosenkavalier; played by the Cleveland 
Orchestra, direction Artur Rodzinski. 
Columbia disc 11542-D, price $1.00. 


M Here is a dollar's worth for anybody. 
Of the many previous versions of these 
waltzes, only those directed by Ormandy 
and Walter can approach the present, and 
neither enjoys the full and brilliant record- 
ing accorded Rodzinski. The latter gives 
an earthy performance that is full of fire 
and gusto. One sometimes notices the 
Viennese hesitation on the third beat, but 
care is taken to avoid sentimentality. Evi- 
dently Rodzinski conceives the waltzes not 
as hothouse flowers on the grave of Vien- 
nese culture (as, to a certain extent, they 
are), but as rollicking tunes, robustly 
scored. His interpretation differs from that 
of the more languishing Walter (whose 
performance was a notable one in its day 
and is still a good example of the senti- 
mental approach to the music). The pre- 
sent disc should have a wide appeal; al- 
though the music may be a little overripe 
I am not acquainted with waltzes of a 
more appealing nature or more gracious 
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themes and harmonizations. Not only is 
the reproduction excellent, but the surface 
noise is down to minimum. In the present 
version there appears to be one or two 
slight changes in orchestration, but these 
are uniformly effective. —H. C. §. 


WAGNER: Tristan and Isolde—Prelude 
and Liebestod; played by the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra, direction Wil- 
helm Furtwangler. Victor set M-653, 
two discs, price $2.50. 


WAGNER: Parsifal—Prelude and Good 
Friday Spell; played by the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, direction Wilhelm 
Furtwangler. Victor set M-514, three 
discs, price $3.50. 


WM These are some of the finest Wag- 
nerian recordings that have ever been re- 
leased. The reproduction of the strings 
is unusually fine; one understands exactly 
why one English reviewer wished that all 
strings could be reproduced as well as 
these are. The music of Tristan has gained 
considerably in popularity in recent years 
with the advent of Kirsten Flagstad. It is 
interesting to note that, although she and 
Melchior have not always had the most 
distinguished orchestral direction when 
portraying the roles of the famous lovers, 
audiences and even critics have expressed 
satisfaction with the performances. It has 
been the two singers who have carried the 
performances; and this brings us to the 
advisability of playing Wagner's music in 
arrangements without the voice. Certainly, 
Wagner treated his voices like instru- 
ments; but he also knew intimately the 
individual color of the voices and this 
knowledge played an important part in 
his disposition of the textural strands 
of his music. In performing Wagner's 
music without the voice care must be 
taken to define the line that belongs to 
the voice. There are exceptions to this 
rule, long passages in which the absence 
of the vocal line does not radically weaken 
the effect of the whole. Two such pas- 
sages are Isolde’s Liebestod and the music 
from the third act of Parsifal that is 
known as The Good Friday Spell. Indeed, 
many listeners prefer these sections play- 
ed as purely instrumental music. 

In the performance of these excerpts the 
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musical line should flow smoothly and 
freely, and not be treated to amorphous 
phrasings and arbitrary alterations of 
tempo, with the conductor concerned 
mainly to creace succulent sonorities and 
color effects. Wagner of all composers 
needs no such tampering with. Comparing 
these recordings with those made by Sto- 
kowski, I find Furtwingler more enjoy- 
able, for the simple reason that he main- 
tains the character and integrity of the 
music. His interpretations are eloquent, 
marked by a true artist’s feeling for fine 
dynamics and good phrasing. The build- 
ing of climax in the Tristan Prelude and 
in the Liebestod is superbly achieved. 
Furtwaingler's old recording, made for 
Polydor back in 1928, has long been re- 
garded as the criterion of performance for 
this music; and this new one, made in 
the winter of 1937-1938, is in every way 
its logical successor. The dynamics miss- 
ing in the older recording are splendidly 
realized in the new one, and all in all a 
tradition in recorded performance has 
been fittingly preserved and enhanced. The 
Prelude carries over to the third record, 
so that the two works cannot be separated. 

There is a greater clarity of line in Furt- 
wangler’s performance of the Parsifal Pre- 
lude than in Stokowski’s, a more lofty 
feeling for sentiment. And the same holds 
true of his eloquent reading of the Good 
Friday music. Understanding of the religi- 
ous aspects of the music of Parsifal are 
not essential to the enjoyment of this mu- 
sic, but they unquestionably played a 
prominent part in its shaping. And, for 
this reason, they may well be taken into 
consideration for our greater appreciation. 
With some attention, as my English friend 
W. R. Anderson points out, to the mean- 
ing of the themes, “the music takes on its 
full stereoscopic values: then, and only 
then, for the keen music lover, does it 
fully live. I do not think it matters 
whether he have this or that religious 
faith, or none. If the music is deeper than 
the creed, it is, equally, bigger than belief 
or unbelief. It is like a force of nature, 
and I recommend it as the natural food 
of every true music lover.” 

The recording is, as I have already in- 
timated, splendidly realized. The surfaces 
of my review set of the Parsifal are not 
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as smooth as I would like them, the first 
and sixth sides being rather noisy and 
given to some crackling. The opening of 
sides one and three in the Tristan set are 
also disturbed by some surface blemishes. 

—P. H. R. 


Concerto 


GERSHWIN: Rhapsody in Blue; and Love 
Walked In, from Goldwyn Follies; play- 
ed by Alec Templeton and André Koste- 
lanetz Orchestra. Columbia set X-196, 
two discs, price $2.50 


Mi There are some good things in this 
set, and it is well recorded, but the San- 
roma-Fiedler version is still preferable. 
Templeton plays with assurance and, at 
times, real virtuosity, but hasn’t the grasp 
and strength of the soloist in the Victor 
set. Furthermore, this version is cut; an 
important gap occurs in the exciting per- 
oration at the end, where the pianist is 
supposed to hammer out the theme in 
octaves. Thas section is missing here, and 
leaves one who knows the score—as who 
does not? — with a sense of frustration. 
Since there was an extra side it is hard 
to conceive why the Rhapsody was not 
presented uncut. 

—H. C. S$. 


MENDELSSOHN: Piano Concerto No. 1 
in G Minor, Op. 25; and Songs with- 
out Words Nos. 18 (Duetto, Op. 38, 
No. 6) and 45 (Tarantelle, Op. 102, 
No. 3); played by Jesus Maria Sanro- 
ma and Boston “Pops” Orchestra, direc- 
tion Arthur Fiedler. Victor set M-780, 
three discs, price $3.50. 


WM This is the first time that Victor has 
recorded one of Mendelssohn's works for 
piano and orchestra. The present concerto 
is beloved of conservatory students and 
amateurs, but has fallen upon evil days in 
the concert hall. Time was when it was 
played to death; the inevitable reaction 
has set in, and, like many other works of 
Mendelssohn, this old war-horse is now 
trotted out very rarely. It’s a pity, too; the 
work smacks of the drawing-room and 
the early Victorian age, but has truly 
charming moments. Structurally the con- 
cesto has a unity that could not be bet- 
tered. The classic hand of the composer 
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is constantly evident, from the trim little 
exposition of the first movement to the 
economical but effective orchestration of 
the last. A flowing and at times finger- 
twisting piano part predominates, giving 
the soloist ample opportunity to display 
his skill. And if this pretty, slender con- 
certo has not the might and power of 
some of its more illustrious brethren — 
well, is there not a time for cakes and 
ale? 

Sanroma and Fiedler give a rousing 
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performance, but their set by no means 
displaces Columbia’s older Ania Dorf- 
mann version with the London Philhar- 
monic under Goehr. Those who demand 
the best in recording will turn to the 
present set,-despite the price of the extra 
disc, for it is more brilliant and owns a 
better orchestral balance, with very quiet 
surfaces. The Columbia set is muddier, 
but it is still quite serviceable, and the 
balance between piano and orchestra is 
good. Both soloists do excellent work, 
though the interpretations differ, San- 
roma being more detached and objective. 
Fiedler is more vigorous than Goehr, 
sometimes lashing things up to an extent 
that the music does not require. 

After all, the concerto is a period piece 
—a charming one, and structurally a lit- 
tle masterpiece—but still a period piece. 
To me, the overemphasis that Fiedler 
brings to some of the orchestral passages 
puts the music out of character. Goehr is 
more tender, and Dorfmann, despite some 
schoolgirlish tricks of tempo, plays with 
a lyricism and delicacy that is more ap- 
propriate than Sanroma’s more exciting 
pianism. The latter is virile and impres- 
sive, but close attention to the score shows 
that Dorfmann has as firm a grip—and 
in some places a firmer one—on the run- 
ning passages. Sanroma’s performance, as 
always, is pianistically admirable, and he is 
given excellent support by Fiedler, but, to 
my way of thinking, the two just miss the 
ideal mixture of elegance and sentiment 
that rightfully belongs to the music. 

—H. C. S. 


Chamber Music 


HARRIS: Qwartet No. 3; played by the 
Roth String Quartet. Columbia set M- 
150, four discs, price $4.50. 

M@ There is certainly more of the head 

than the heart in the music of Roy Harris. 

Each new work that comes forward testi- 

fies to his extraordinary technical accom- 

plishments, but leaves one seeking in vain 
for any signs of human warmth or tender- 
ness. There is something relentless about 
the dramatic intensity of a Harris work, 
it expands and develops with all the assur- 
ance and power of the perfect athlete who 
flexes every muscle to demonstrate his abil- 
ity, but, like the perfect athlete, it does noi 
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relax. Instead it moves from one elaborate 
formal pattern to another. Harris has long 
shown his predilection for complicated 
canonic devices and subtle thematic ex- 
pansion, so it is not surprising to find his 
third quartet cast in a form that would 
allow for further exploitation of such tech- 


nicalities. Each of the four movements 
here is written in the form of a prelude 
and fugue, each prelude using a different 
modal scale, while the accompanying 
fugues are bi-modal, “using the mode of 
the prelude and another mode obtained 
by the change of one tone in the original 
mode.” This mixture or blending of two 
modes, the annotator tells us, creates a 
coloristic, chrornatic effect. If the unin- 
formed music lover finds he does not 
understand what all this is about, he need 
not worry too much. It may help him to 
know that Harris has long had a great 
interest in Gregorian Chant and the con- 
trapuntal style of the 16th century. The 
scales he employs here were used in much 
of that old music. 

There will be others who will share my 
admiration for the fertility of Harris’ con- 
trapuntal skill in the four movements of 
this unusual work. There is often ex- 
ceptional melodic beauty in the part-writ- 
ing, and a rich, compelling sonority of 
tone. The work moves through the darkest 
of the modes to the brightest. “This scale of 
comparative brightness is paralleled in Har- 
ris scheme ” says the annotator, “by a scale 
of psychological states, from the most sub- 
jective (darkest) to the most objective 
(brightest).” 

The opening movement is austere, al- 
most unyielding in the solidity of its tex- 
ture. The second movement is brighter, 
more relenting in its melodic structure. 
The third is dark-hued, again the keynote 
is austerity; but the finale is quite carefree, 
almost gay in its more impetuous spirit. 
Harris says the mode here, Ionian, sug- 
gests ‘color, vitality and animal spirits”, 
and this perhaps describes as well as any- 
thing else the character of the music. 

The performance of the Roth String 
Quartet is energetic and conscientious, 
technically efficient but somewhat wanting 
in linear elasticity. The recording is @x- 
tremely good. —P. H. R. 
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JACOBI: Scherzo for flute, oboe, clarinet, 
bassoon and horn; played by the Wind 
Ensemble of the Juilliard School of 
Music; and DIAMOND: Prelude and 
Fugue No. 3 in C sharp major (piano); 
played by Leonard Bernstein. New 
Music Quarterly disc 1611, price $1.50. 
(Available from New Music Quarterly 
Recordings, 17 East 42 St., New York, 
N. Y.). 


M@ The Jacobi is a delightful little work, 
albeit somewhat extended for the slight- 
ness of the material, but there is grace 
and charm in this music and a complete 
understanding of the character of the vari- 
ous instruments. It is well played and re- 
corded. 

The Diamond composition is the third 
in a cycle of 24 preludes and fugues the 
composer has written for the piano. The 
Prelude has a flexible melodic line, rem- 
iniscent of one Bach used in his Jesz, 
Joy of Man’s Desiring. The Fugue is 
plodding, lacks rhythmic definition, and 
has little but a well-knit structure to re- 
commend it. The pianist labors valiantly 
to put this music across. 


—P. G. 


JACOBI: Hagiographa — Three Biblical 
Narratives (for string quartet and 
piano); played by the Coolidge Quartet 
and Irene Jacobi. Victor set M-782, five 
sides, price $3.00. 


M Although those of Jacobi’s works that 
are based on American Indian material, 
which he gathered during a stay among the 
Pueblo and Navajo Indians of the South- 
west, are his most widely known creations, 
there is no question that the fullest expres- 
sion of his creative gifts, as the annotator 
here states, is to be found in his Hebraic 
compositions, among which this work be- 
longs. Jacobi established himself as one of 
the salient Hebraic composers of America 
in 1930-31, with his Sabbath Evening Serv- 
ice, commissioned by Temple Emanu-El in 
New York. The present work, commis- 
sioned by Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge, was 
composed in 1938 and first performed at 
the Pittsfield Festival. “Hagiographa” is 
Greek for “Holy Writings of the Bible”. 
The three movements are entitled Job, 
Ruth and Joshua. 
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In the first of these the composer tells 
us he has endeavored to portray the drama- 
tic intensity of the Book of Job: “the sor- 
rows piled high upon the head of the 
patient Job; his resignation to them; the 
advent of the friends; his stormy arguments 
with God and his final conciliation. ‘So the 
Lord turned the captivity of Job, when he 


prayed for his friends . . . So Job died, be- 
ing old and full of days’.” The music is 


full of a subdued but nonetheless dramatic 
intensity. This is no conventionalized repre- 
sentation of a_ Biblical character, but a 
searching portrayal of a great and noble 
soul recreated in music of quiet strength, 
depth of beauty and richness of feeling. 

The second movement, Ruth, isa mood- 
picture, idyllic and pastoral”. The middle 
section alone is dramatic, its climax, the 
composer tells us, being inspired by the 
famous words: “Entreat me not to leave 
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thee, for whither thou goest I will go; and 
where thou lodgest I shall lodge; thy 
people shall be my people, and thy God 
my God.” The mood, one of resignation 
and tenderness, is expressed with genuine 
beauty. 

The finale, Joshua, depicts the siege of 
Jericho: “the battle, the trumpets; the city’s 
fall; the hymn of thankgiving and the sug- 
gestion of a ritualistic dance.” Here the 
composer writes more objectively. To me, 
this movement is a decided let-down. The 
medium allows for neither realistic ef- 
fects nor requisite dramatic force. 

The performance, save for the last move- 
ment, which could have profited by greater 
sonority on the part of the quartet, has 
been accomplished with intelligence and 
insight. The recording achieves a good 
balance between the strings and the piano. 
Although the surfaces of the discs are gen- 
erally smooth, a slight crackling was ap- 
parent in the second movement on our 
review discs. —P. H. R. 


Keyboard 


BACH: Sonata No. 4, in E minor; and 
Sonata No. 5, in C Major (both trans- 
cribed by Babin); played by Vitya Vron- 
sky and Victor Babin, duo-pianists. Vic- 
tor set M-778, three discs, price $3.50. 


Mi Before the purists begin to raise eye- 
brows, let me quote from the excellent 
notes supplied by A. Veinus: “The two 
works recorded here are taken from a set 
of six sonatas commonly known as the 
Organ Sonatas ... The two manuscripts 
of these so-called Organ Sonatas ... both 
explicitly designate that they were to be 
performed upon a clavicembalo with two 
manuals and a pedal board . . . It was for 
clavicembali of this kind that the Gold- 
berg Variations, the Italian Concerto, and 
so-called Organ Sonatas of Bach were 
written. Speaking generally, all organ 
works could be played on these instru- 
ments.” 

Thus, while these works are often play- 
ed on the organ, they originally were com- 
posed for 2 claviere e pedale (one instru- 
ment, with two manuals and pedal). This 
allows for three voices, and Bach con- 
ceived the sonatas in strict three-part writ- 
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ing. Spitta writes that they are composi- 
tions “in which the forms of the Italian 
chamber sonata, as developed by Bach, and 
of the instrumental concerto, appear un- 
ited.” As in the Italian Concerto, the organ 
Prelude and Fugue in C, and other works, 
there are three movements, the slow mid- 
dle one contrasting with the faster outer 
ones. Since they were designed for a clavi- 
cembalo, the transposition to two pianos 
is not a great wrench. Judging from aural 
impressions, and comparing the treatment 
of the largo of the fifth sonata with the ex- 
ample of the original presented in the 
booklet, it appears that Babin has made a 
transcription that is close to the original, 
and one that is a truly valuable addition 
to the two-piano repertoire. 

Musically the album is the surprise of 
the month to this reviewer. The sonatas 
are simply beautiful, although it is neces- 
sary to hear them several times in order to 
fix the contrapuntal values. No. 4 has a 
slow movement that is one of the most 
affecting in Bach, although that of No. 5, 
with its long melodic lines and wonderful 
craftsmanship, is not far behind. On the 
whole, the Sonata in E minor may prove 
easier to understand for many people, and 
its third movement is a little gem. No. 5 
opens vigorously, with a fine subject re- 
calling those in many of the organ tocca- 
tas. The slow movement has been men- 
tioned, and the last, which is light and 
fast-moving, is less penetrating than the 
others. 

Vronsky and Babin turn in a scintillat- 
ing performance, and present the complic- 
ated array of contrapuntal lines with rare 
intelligence, unbounded technique, and 
complete unanimity. The recording is 
superb, with fairly quiet surfaces. This is 
decidedly a set for all, and may well turn 
many into Bach enthusiasts. —H. C. S$. 


CHABRIER: Scherzo-Valse; and Im- 
promptu; played by Robert Casadesus, 
piano. Columbia disc 71061-D, $1.00. 


ME Casadesus here turns his attention to 
two trifles, both uninteresting. Reginald 
Stewart has recorded the Scherzo-Valse for 
Victor, but coupled it with Rubinstein’s 
Staccato Etude. There is little difference 
in recording, but since collectors of Cha- 
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All Things Pass Away It Was Yesterday 





Fragment from “Nuit De Mai” Lilacs 
Sing Not to Me, O Beautiful Woman Daisies 
The Island At Night 
How Sweet the Place! To the Children 
Christ is Risen 
Schirmer Album No. 16 eae $4.50 


JOHANNES BRAHMS 
Sonata in F minor, Opus 5. Harold Bauer, piano 


Schirmer Album No. 14 $6.00 





CARL ENGEL 
Triptych. William Kroll (Violin) Frank Sheridan (Piano) 
Schirmer Album No. 15 $5.00 





CHARLES MARTIN LOEFFLER 
String Quintet (in one movement). Gordon String 
Quartet with Kay Rickert (3rd violin) 
Schirmer Album No. 13 $3.50 





MUSIC OF BALI 


An album of Balinese music, compiled and arranged by Colin 
McPhee. Played by Colin McPhee and Benjamin Britten, duo- 
pianists; Georges Barrére, flute. 


Schirmer Album No. 17 $2.75 





YOUNG MAN WITH A HARP, by Dana Suesse 
Suite in three movements: 
Processional (Thebes, 1300 B. C). 
Evensong (Ireland, A. D. 1300) 
20th Century Madrigal 
Casper Reardon (Harp) 
Dana Suesse (composer at the piano) 
Chauncey Morehouse (Percussion) 


Schirmer Album No. 8 $3.50 





‘HE LAST RECORDING BY THE BRILLIANT HARPIST 
CASPER REARDON 


“En Bateau” (Debussy) and “Chanson dans la Nuit” (Salzedo) 
S-5507 (including special memorial envelope)  rerrreessnssssssesnseesnen $1.00 
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brier or French piano music will want the 
Impromptu, which is, I believe, a first re- 
cording, the present disc may better fill 
their needs. Casadesus turns in his usual 
smooth performance, and the recording 
is an improvement over that usually ac- 
corded him. —H. C. §. 


CHOPIN: Waltzes in E flat, F minor, E 
Minor, G flat, D flat, and C sharp min- 
or; played by Robert Goldsand, Decca 
set 185, three 10-inch discs, price $2.75. 

M@ With this album Robert Goldstand 

makes his debut on records. Hailed by the 

press as one of the best of the younger 
pianists, and winner of last year's Town 

Hall Endowment Award, he turns here to a 

group of the oft-played Chopin waltzes. 

Curiously, he plays with more restraint 

than he does in the concert hall, but de- 

monstrates the finesse and style that have 
been praised by many musicians. One thing 
is missing, however — his wide dynamic 
range. But perhaps it was impossible to 
attain in the type of recording accorded 
him, recording that suffers from bad sur- 
faces and generally poor reproduction. Of 
the six waltzes, five are played nicely; that 
in E flat, Op. 18, is somewhat disappoint- 
ing, with its painstaking approach and 
slow tempo. In the others, one notices 
true aristocracy and impeccable technique, 
with none of the wrong or dropped notes 
that mar the Cortot or Kilenyi perform- 
ances. The sentimental Op. 69, No. 1 is 
made as palatable as ever I have heard it, 
and the posthumous E minor is fleetly and 
imaginatively played. Goldsand never for- 
ces his tone, and avoids excessive rubato; 
his style here is delicate, with finely etched 
lines and crystal, dainty finger work. Little 
pedal is used, which adds to the clarity. 

It is hard to reconcile the swing he gets 

in Op. 70, No. 1, or the lightness and 

clean articulation of the Minute Waltz, 
with the over-deliberate rendition of Op. 

18. Some may prefer more color in the 

playing. But one does not wish to size 

up an artist on the basis of a single album, 
and it is necessary to wait for music that 
will be a greater test of his powers. 


—H. C. S. 


GOULD: Pavanne; and Prima Donna 


(from Caricatones) (disc 23201); Amer- 
ican Caprice; and The Child Prodigy 








(disc 23202); Tropical; and The Balle- 
rina (disc 23203); Deserted Ballroom; 
and Gavotte (disc 23204); played by 
Morton Gould, piano. Decca set 195, 
four 10-inch discs, price $3.50. 


HM Many of the selections in this album 
have been heard in orchestral arrange- 
ments, although they have been published 
as piano solos. All are light; some are 
mildly satirical (the Caricatones), some are 
nothing more than sophisticated jazz 
(Tropical and American Caprice), and 
some are modern representations of old 
forms (Pavanne and Gavotte). But none 
could truthfully be called an important ad- 
dition to the piano repertoire. The com- 
poser demonstrates an agile pianism, and 
the recording despite rough sufaces is ade- 
quate. —P. G. 


Instrumental 


DEBUSSY: En Bateau; and SALZEDO: 
Chanson dans la Nuit; played by Cas- 
per Reardon (harpist). Schirmer disc 
$-5507, price $1.00. 


Mi Casper Reardon, the brilliant young 
harpist who perfected a technique of jazz 
playing on the harp, died as the result of 
an operation for a kidney ailment during 
March. This is by way of a memorial re- 
cording, and the disc comes in a special 
memorial envelope. The familiar Debussy 
selection, written originally for piano four 
hands, seems ideally suited to the harp 
and Reardon plays it in an admirably 
straightforward manner, without undue 
emphasis of its sentiment. The recording 
tone is good here, but the surfaces are 
somewhat noisy. This is due to the fact 
that Reardon played this piece purely for 
a test recording and not for a regular 
master. 

The Salzedo piece was made for an ac- 
tual recording, and here the surface as 
well as the recording is somewhat better. 
Chanson dans la Nuit is not far removed 
from the familiar salon type of French 
music. It is a piece with tricky technical 
devices for the harpist including rhyth- 
mic tapping on the frame of the instru- 
ment. Salzedo previously played it for 
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Columbia as a filler-in for the recording 
of his Harp Concerto. This disc, issued 
primarily as a memento to Reardon, should 
have a wide appeal among those who like 
skilful perfomances of rather lightweight 
harp music. —P. G. 


LOEILLET (trans. Grandjany): Toccata; 
and BACH: Largo from Violin Sonata 
No. 3 (adapted for harp from a tran- 
cription for piano by Saint-Saéns); play- 
ed by Marcel Grandjany (harp solos). 
Victor 10-inch disc 2153, price 75c. 


WM The Loeillet, originally written for 
harpsichord, is equally as effective, to my 
way of thinking, on the harp. It’s a good 
piece, with real buoyancy. The Bach comes 
off well enough on the harp, but after the 
ministrations of several cooks it ends up 
rather far from true Bach. Grandjany 
plays exceedingly well, and the recording 
is capably realized. —P. G. 


SCHUBERT-WILHELM]: Ave Maria; and 
Londonderry Air (arr. P. Hughes); play- 
ed by William Primrose (viola) and 
Sidonie Goossens (harp). Columbia disc 
7378-M, price $1.00. 


Mi The harp adds a rather sentimental 
touch to these rather sentimental pieces, 
and the result will please those who like 
this sort of thing. Primrose plays beauti- 
fully, with a luscious tone and unparalleled 
smoothness, and Miss Goossens’ satisfactory 
accompaniment provides a perfect foil. The 
recording is good. —P. G. 


Balinese Music 


THE MUSIC OF BALI (transcribed by 
Colin McPhee); played by Colin Mc- 
Phee and Benjamin Britten (on two 
pianos) and by Colin McPhee and 
Georges Barrére (piano and flute). Schir- 
mer set No. 17, three 10-inch discs, 
price $2.75. 


M@ Here are some interesting attempts 
to transcribe Balinese music into media 
of Occidental expression. Colin McPhee 
spent five years on the island of Bali 
studying the native music, and more par- 
ticularly its instrumental technique. The 
pieces in this album are part of a collec- 
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tion that he took down from native mu- 
sicians. McPhee tells us that there is no 
notation for Balinese music; each piece 
must be learned, passage for passage, from 
a teacher. McPhee's contention that Bal- 
inese music is perhaps the most human, 
“and from our point of view, the most 
easily understandable of Oriental music,” 
would not seem to be without some basis 
in fact. Those who have taken the trouble 
to investigate recordings of Oriental mu- 
sic have assured the writer that of all ex- 
isting material of this kind the record- 
ings emanating from Bali were the most 
interesting. Decca, in its so-called classical 
list of repressings from Europe, has some 
highly interesting recordings of Balinese 
music played by native orchestras. 
Schirmer’s tells us that it is the object 
of this arranger to introduce with the 
present album, which expresses Balinese 
music through the medium of Western 
instruments, exotic music that is not too 
well known in other parts of the world. 
Since Balinese music, like so much Orient- 
al music, is very repetitious, these short 
excerpts arranged to convey the mood and 
expression may well serve the purpose out- 
lined. Mr. McPhee has chosen his material 
well, and has arranged it skillfully. He 
tells us that with the exception of the 
piano part for two flute solos, which is 
his own work, “the music is an exact re- 
cord of how it is played in Bali, and lacks 


only the drumming.” Both performance 

and recording are excellently accom- 

plished. P. G. 
Voice 


BRAHMS: Wie bist du, meine Kénigin, 
Op. 32, No. 9; Wir wandelten, Op. 96, 
No. 2 (disc 17273-D); An die Nachti- 
gall, Op. 46, No. 4; Auf dem Kirchhofe, 
Op. 105, No. 4; (disc 17274-D); Erlau- 
be mir, Peinsmadchen (Deutsche Volks- 
lieder, No. 2); Da unten im Thale 
(Deutsche Volkslieder, No. 6) Feinslieb- 
chen, du sollst mir nicht barfuss gehn 
(Deutsche Volkslieder, No. 12) (disc 
71059-D); Die Mainacht, Op. 43, No. 
2; Sonntag, Op. 47, No. 3; O liebliche 
W angen, Op. 47, No. 4 (disc 71060-D); 
sung by Lotte Lehmann, soprano, with 
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piano accompaniment by Paul Ulanow- 
sky. Columbia set M-453, two 10-inch 
and two 12-inch discs, price $4.50. 


M Lieder collectors whose special inter- 
est is Brahms are certainly being given 
a feast these days. To be sure, neither the 
Kipnis set, released in April, nor this of 
Lotte Lehmann fills many of the gaps in 
the recorded repertoire. There are plenty 
of songs of the first water still to come; 
but, as has been remarked before, duplica- 
tions are only really duplications when the 
latest recording has nothing new to say. 
Whatever criticisms may have been leveled 
at Lotte Lehmann at one time or another, 
I am sure she can rarely have been accused 
of colorlessness. The present collection has 
been carefully built around the best quali- 
ties of her art, and it cannot be said, as 
it was of Kipnis, that any of the songs 
are essentially unsuited to her. 


An interesting departure is made by the 
inclusion with the set of a short essay on 
lieder singing written by the singer her- 
self, and reprinted from the New York 
Times of March 23, 1941. In it we find 
the singer's artistic credo and a number 
of truths which should be required study 
for any aspirant to fame as a singer of 
songs. “The lied,” she says, “is a wonder- 
ful interweaving of word and tone. The 
text must be sung, therefore, as though it 
were created to be recited and the melody 
as if it were sung without words. = 
Again: “No one can be convincing who 
does not feel deeply. Nevertheless, to re- 
main the master of one’s feelings so that 
it does not inhibit and hinder the dev- 
elopment of the tone is a difficult task. . . 
Poem and melody are of equal import- 
ance. They are interwoven in one another, 
flowering as from a single root. In my 
opinion no one can be a good lieder singer 
who cannot recite the poem, with music, 
convincingly. . .” And perhaps most strik- 
ing of all: “There is no right or wrong 
way if the conception is born of a deep 
conviction. There is nothing I hate more 
than the doctrine that a song must be 
sung in just one way . .. The singer who 
in himself is not capable of changing 
conceptions would certainly be no crea- 
tive artist.” Mme. Lehmann might have 
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added, of course, that originality in inter- 
pretation is permissible only in so far as 
it is not inconsistent with the composer's 
intentions. Particularly in recording it 
should be remembered that only those 
“effects” are legitimate which after twenty 
or thirty hearings will carry the convic- 
tion of real expression. 


It is pleasant to add to this discussion 
that Mme. Lehmann has not forgotten her 
ideals in the singing here preserved for us. 
The voice has a freedom and a flow which 
have by no means always been present in 
her recordings; one can relax and listen 
to these discs with the comfortable feel- 
ing that the singer has everything under 
control. The audible breathing which has 
marred more than one of her previous 
efforts is here reduced to an unobtrusive 
minimum, and the phrasing has ease and 
deliberateness. Certainly her voice has 
rarely sounded so well since she started 
recording in America. And again she is 
assisted by Paul Ulanowsky, who collabor- 
ated with her in the best of her Victor 
discs. The balance between the voice and 
piano is a little too much to the singer's 
advantage; otherwise these records have 
all the best qualities of the fine Wolf and 
Schubert releases of last year. 

Of the songs in the set only one is a 
“first.” Many years ago Gerhardt made O 
liebliche Wangen, but I can trace no elec- 
tric recording. Wie bist du, meine Kénigin 
is not in the American catalogues; I pre- 
fer Lehmann’s version to that of Schlus- 
nus or Leisner. I definitely like her Wir 
wandelten better than that of Mr. Kipnis, 
though I find her voice a little light in 
Auf dem Kirchhofe. The folksongs are 
generally charming, though Erlaube muir 
might be a little simpler. Die Mainacht 
has not, so far as I know, been better done 
on records. Indeed there is not a song in 
the set which does not carry conviction— 
and this is not only Mme. Lehmann’s aim, 
but the aim of all great singing. 

—P. M. 


HAYES (arr.): Lit] Boy (Christ in the 
Temple before the Scribes); I want to 
go Home (unaccompanied); and You're 
tired, Chile!; sung by Roland Hayes, 
tenor, with piano accompaniment by 
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@ All back copies of the magazine 
are available. Owing to the short- 
age of copies of certain issues, 
these are available only at an ad- 
vanced price. Since the subscrip- 
tion rate, prior to Sept. 1940, was 
$2.50 a year, the regular price of 
back issues is 25c a copy. The 
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Reginald Boardman. Columbia 10-inch 

disc 17275-D, price $ .75. 
M@ 1 must confess that I often find my- 
self nodding during the singing of negro 
spirituals, and that after hearing an un- 
familiar one | am not infrequently struck 
by an impression of sameness and mono- 
tony. Nothing of the kind, however, has 
ever happened to me when Roland Hayes 
was the interpreter of his people's songs. 
Here are three which I have never heard 
anyone else sing: each is very brief, yet 
each tells its story as movingly and as 
directly as any mastersong. I want to go 
kind of incantation, almost 
Shakespearean in its exalted expression. 


Home is a 


You're tired, Chile!, because of its catchy 
rhythm, might easily degenerate into one 
of those quasi-humorous spirituals — but 
that doesn’t happen here because of Mr. 
Hayes’ understanding of its real meaning. 
And, perhaps most moving of the three, 
it'l Boy gives us a living picture of Christ 
among the Wise Men. Each of the songs 
has the quality of a miniature drama. How 
they can be infused with this quality with- 
out losing their native simplicity and racial 
flavor is Mr. Hayes’ secret 
is superb 


The recording 
—P. M. 


JOHNSON (arr.): Run, lil chillun; and I 
can't stay here sung by the 
Hall Johnson Choir, Hall Johnson, con- 
ductor. Victor 10-inch disc 
7 5c. 

M As one of the best choral groups in 

the today, and as certainly the 

finest trained organization of spiritual sing- 

ers, the Hall Johnson Choir maintains a 

high standard in its performances. This 

is the third red-seal record the chorus has 
made for Victor, and the same balance 
between that enthusiasm so characteristic 
of their race and the precision that comes 
only with long practice is here to be ad- 
mired and studied. I find the selections 
on this disc attractive than some of 
the others we have had, but on the other 
hand I can te grateful for a change from 
the usual restricted list of well-known 
spirituals. The disc can be recommended 
to anyone who enjoys this kind of music, 
although I would suggest that it be com- 
pared with earlier releases. The recording 


is good. —P. M. 
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KLEINSINGER: I hear America singing 
of Walt 
Whitman); sung by John Charles Tho- 
mas, baritone, with I. L. G.W. U. Radio 
Chorus (Simon Rady, director), and Vic- 
tor Symphony Orchestra, Nathaniel Shil- 
kret, conductor. 


(A cantata based on poems 


Victor set M-777, two 
discs, price $2.50. 


M@ At atime when a Guggenheim Fellow- 
ship has been presented to Earl Robinson 
it is inevitable that we should have other 


compositions cast in the same _ general 


mould as the Ballad for Americans. Mr. 
Kleinsinger’s work, we are told, was begun 
in 1939 as a setting of the Whitman poem 
beginning I Hear America Singing, and 
was later expanded into the present cantata, 
retaining the original title, and, I suppose, 
encompassing the original music with new 
ideas and development of the old. I can 
well imagine posterity using some such 
word as “inspirational” to describe com- 
positions of this school — that is, inspira- 
tional in their intended effect rather than 
inspired in their conception. The purpose 
of the work is rather to remind us of 
Whitman's words—or to bring them to a 
larger audience—than to say anything stri- 
king or novel in a musical way. On the 
contrary, Mr. Kleinsinger has “drawn his 
music from the American people.” That he 
has succeeded in his purpose is evidenced 
by the fact that his music was used by 
NBC in a special concert in honor of the 
recent presidential inauguration, and that 
the President thought highly enough of 
what he heard to keep recordings of it in 
his personal library. 

Mr. Thomas was a logical choice for the 
“reader” of the solo part in this work. The 
impression I have at the end is rather of 
talking than of singing, although the bari- 
tone does a good deal of both in the course 
of the work. The chorus part is mainly 
background. The International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers Union Chorus could hardly 
be expected to contain spectacular vocal 
material, but it has lots of spirit, and, like 
other artistic projects of this amazing 
union, it shows the effects of thoroughly 
competent training. 


—P. M. 
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The recording is good. 
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Beethoven. The Man Who Freed Mu- 
sic. Robert Haven Schauffler. 
Published at $10.00. Special $1.59 
Encyclopedia of Music and Musicians. 

Parkhurst and de Bekker. 
Special $1.69 
Authentic Librettos of the Gilbert and 
Sullivan Operas. With Gilbert's or- 
iginal “Bab” illustration. 


Published at $2.00 Special $ .98 
The Authentic Librettos of the Wagner 
Operas 


480 pages Special $1.65 


The Authentic Librettos of the Italian 
‘Operas: Aida, Pagliacci, Rigoletto, 
Barber of Seville, Lucia, La Tra- 
viata, Il Trovatore, Don Giovanni, 
La Forza del Destino, Cavalleria 
Rusticana. 


500 pages Special $1.65 


The Authentic Librettos of the French 
and German Operas: Carmen, 
Faust, Lakme, Manon, Tales of 
Hoffman, Romeo and Juliet, Mig- 
non, Samson and Dalilah, Fidelio, 
The Magic Flute, Hansel and Gretel, 
The Bartered Bride. 


500 pages Special $1.63 


The three volumes above, uniformly 

bound and boxed, can be had at 

$4.75 

Man and Mask. The Autobiography of 
Chaliapin 

Published at $3.50 

Johann Strauss. H. E. Jacob 

3 


Published at $3.25 Special $1.49 


Special $ .98 


Aural Harmony. Franklin W. Robinson 
Published at $3.50 Special $ .98 


Puccini. Authentic Biography. Vincent 
Seligman. 16 illustrations — Con- 
tains 300 letters. 

Published at $4.00 

Huneker’s Letters 

Published at $3.00 


Special $ .98 


Special $ .98 


SCORES AND ALBUMS 


The Symphonic Score Library, edited 


with history and analysis of each 
work by Dr. Hugo Leichtentritt, mus- 
icologist of Harvard University. 


1. BEETHOVEN: 7 overtures—Pro- 
metheus, Coriolan, Egmont, Leonore 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, Fidelio. 

2. TSCHAIKOWSKY: Symphony No. 

6, Romeo and Juliet, Overture 1812. 

BRAHMS: Symphonies Nos. 1 and 

2, Haydn Variations. 

4. BEETHOVEN: Symphonies Nos. 1, 
2 and 3. 

5. MOZART: Symphonies — Haffner, 
K. 385; D major, K. 504; E flat, K. 


543; G minor, K. 550; Jupiter, K. 551. 


(Q 


Each volume contains approximately 
420 pages, the unabridged orchestral 
scores and an added piano arrange- 
ment. Format 10x 12. 

Published at $3.00 Special $1.09 each 
The five volumes Special $5.25 
The Violinist’s Music Shelf, from Bach 


to Tschaikowsky 


339 compositions — 8 vols. Format 
9x 12. 

1. Bach, Gluck, Handel, etc. 

2. Beethoven, Haydn, Mozart, etc. 

3. Berlioz Mendelssohn, Schubert, etc. 

4. Chopin, Liszt, Schumann, etc. 

5. Brahms, Franck, Rubinstein, etc. 

6. Bizet, Moussorgsky, Saint-Saens, etc. 

7. Dvorak, Grieg, Massenet, Tschaikow- 
sky, ete. 

8. Lenormand, Scharwenka, Sitt, etc. 


Published at $20.00 
8 vols. special $7.29 
Separate vols. Special $ .98 
Symphonic Pieces for Organ—448 pages 
From Bach to Stravinsky. Published 


at $5.00 Special $1.69 
Pieces for Violoncello—91 works: Bach 
to Stravinsky — 400 pages. Published 
at $5.00 Special $1.69 


Pieces for Alto Saxophone—69 works 
sach to Sibelius. 312 pages. Published 
at $5.00. Special $1.69 


READER’S LIBRARY SERVICE 
The American Music Lover- 45 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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MOZART: Don Giovanni: Ah! pieta 
signori miei; and Madamina; sung by 
Salvatore Baccaloni, basso-buffo, with or- 
chestra conducted by Erich Leinsdorf. 
Columbia disc 71048D, price $1.00. 

Mt is rather unfortunate that Mr. Bac- 
caloni, who was the comedy hit of the 
late Metropolitan season, should have 
chosen these two arias to make his bow 
to American collectors of single records. 
For his singing of Leporello’s music was 
known to owners of Victor's Don Gio- 
vanni set for several years before his Amer- 
ican debut. This in itself would not be 
a serious duplication (for not everyone can 
afford to own such expensive sets) were 
it not for the fact that the older recording 
is enough more satisfactory than the new 
to make the owner of the single disc any- 
thing but contented. The Columbia en- 
gineers have amplified the voice to the dis- 
advantage of its quality as well as of its 
balance with the orchestra. The recording 
lacks refinement, and the performance here 
has less of that quality than there is in the 
earlier version. 

This disc also marks the debut of Erich 
Leinsdorf, known chiefly for his Wagner- 
ian performances at the Metropolitan. Let 
us hope for the opportunity to hear him 
as well as Mr. Baccaloni to better ad- 
vantage. Incidentally, the curious will find 
the basso appearing in a goodly number 
of the complete opera recordings which 
came from La Scala several years ago. And 
his roles are not all comic by any means. 


—P. M. 


MOZART: Don Giovanni — La ci darem 
la mano; Le Nozze di Figaro—Se a casa 
Madama (disc 2154); Porgi amor; 
Crudel, perché finora (disc 2155); Non 
piu andrai; Dove sono (disc 18015); 
sung by Elisabeth Rethberg, soprano, and 
Ezio Pinza, basso, with Victor Sympho- 
ny Orchestra, Bruno Reibold, conductor. 
Victor set M-783, one 12-inch and two 
10-inch discs, price $3.00. 

Mi The special occasion for this set is the 

Mozart Sesqui-Centennial. However, I 

understand that it was planned some time 

ago, and that some of the recordings in it 
are not particularly new. This may account 
for the fact that, in the soprano’s case at 
least, there is some variation in the quality 
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of the singing. Even in her best moments, 
however, Mme. Rethberg hardly approaches 
the standard of her earlier records. Her 
most satisfactory contribution to the set is 
in the duets, although I cannot help feel- 
ing that as Susanna and Zerlina she is quite 
definitely miscast. In the two arias of the 
Countess (a part to which she was pre- 
eminently suited by nature) the style is 
musicianly and authoritative, but in mat- 
ters of intonation we must often take the 
will for the deed. As a long-time admirer 
of this excellent singer, I feel a little sad 
that these recordings of her art have been 
released. 

Mr. Pinza, however, comes through with 
flying colors. His Non pia andrai is easily 
the best thing in the set, and one of his 
best recordings. 

The accompanying orchestra is a small 
one, and has been recorded rather shallow- 
ly. And perhaps I should add that the 
conductor has been seen fit to open La ci 
darem la mano with a short introduction. 


—P. M. 


PISTON: Carnival song (from Lorenzo de 
Medici); sung by The Harvard Glee 
Club, with brass ensemble of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra and organ, con- 
ducted by G. Wallace Woodworth. Vic- 
tor disc 18013, price $1.00. 


M@ Mr. Piston has caught at once the 
spirit of an Italian carnival and the require- 
ments of a male chorus. To give his work 
a distinctive character, and perhaps to 
meet the special need of the Harvard Glee 
Club, he has composed parts for brass in- 
struments and organ. The result is gay 
and pleasant music: music, I suspect, that 
is more fun to sing than to listen to, 
although it is far from lacking in appeal 
for the hearer. Needless to say it is excel- 
lently done by the Harvard boys, and the 
recording is faithful. —P. M. 


RACHMANINOFF: All things pass away; 
Fragment from Nuit de Mai; Sing not 
to me, O beautiful woman (disc 5508); 
The Island; How sweet the place; It was 
yesterday (disc 5509); Lilacs; Daisies; 
At Night (disc 5510); To the children; 
Christ is risen (disc 5511); sung by 
Nina Koshetz, soprano, with piano ac- 
companiment by Celius Dougherty. 
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Schirmer set 16, four discs, price $4.50. 


HI It is good to have this first important 
representation on records of Rachmaninoff 
as a song writer, and it is more than a 
pleasure to welcome back to the ranks of 
active recorders one of the distinguished 
song singers of our time. The selection 
has been excellently made, apparently with 
a view to displaying the variety and scope 
of the composer’s works in this field. It 
is a far cry from the nostalgia of Simg not 
to me (perhaps better known as O cease 
thy singing, maiden fair) to the bitter and 
uncomfortably timely Christ is risen; and 
the pure lyricism of How sweet the place 
(otherwise Here beauty dwells or How fair 
this spot) and Lilacs, and the warm human- 
ity of To the children show a contrasting 
but consistently high type of inspiration. 
The most obvious of the songs (and not 
unnaturally the best known) is At night 
(or In the silent night), and for all its im- 
mediate effectiveness this too is a piece 
of music that will bear repetition. 

The Koshetz voice retains its old un- 





mistakable quality, and even seems im- 
proved by the absence of the old vibrato 
which on occasion used to degenerate into 
a tremolo. As an artist the soprano has 
lost none of the understanding and music- 
ianship that used to make her work out- 
standing. She has never, in my experience, 
given a dull performance, and she has rare- 
ly been guilty of questionable taste. There 
are times—as in Lilacs—when a smoother 
lyric line would improve matters, but even 
when we do not agree with her conception 
of a song we cannot accuse her singing 
of a lack of purpose. For Mme. Koshetz 
has temperament and she is also an artist. 


The accompanist is Celius Dougherty, 
one of the best before the public, and the 
success of these discs is due in no small 
part to his collaboration. Mechanically 
they leave something to be desired, for 
the voice at times is shrill and the balance 
is not perfectly even throughout the set. 
It may very well be that the singer did 
not maintain a consistent position in rela- 
tion to the microphone. —P. M. 
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RACHMANINOFF: Floods of Spring. Op. 
14, No. 11; Sorrow in Spring, Op. 21, 
No. 12; sung by Donald Dickson, bari- 
tone, with Victor Concert Orchestra, dir. 
Nat W. Finston. 


4548, price 75c. 


Victor 10-inch disc 


@ Unfortunately these two Rachmaninoff 
songs are done in a manner we are happy 
to consider old fashioned. 


} 


Not only have 
stringed 


teen added to the 
composer's piano accompaniment — not 
enough to 


instruments 


constitute orchestration of the 
songs or to make things any easier for the 
pianist — but liberties have been taken 
with Rachmaninoft's formal _ structure. 
Thus, Floods of Spring, not being long 
enough to fill out a normal ten-inch side, 
is extended at both ends. Mr. Dickson, 
who sings the songs in English, uses them 
rather as display vehicles than as expres- 
sive music. Of the amplitude of his voice 
or of his ability to sing lusty high tones 
there can be little doubt, but it can hardly 
be said that he 
spirit of the songs 


gets very close to the 

Undoubtedly the bari- 
tone has many admirers among his radio 
audiences to whom the disc will appeal, 
for it is fairly typical of his familiar style 
of throaty singing. —P. M. 


SAINT-SAENS: Samson et Dalila: 


come aid my weakness; 


Love, 
and My heart at 
sung by Marian Ander- 
son, contralto, with orchestra conducted 
by Lawrence Collingwood. 
18008, price $1.00. 


P . ° 
thy sweet voice; 


Victor disc 


M@ This, I believe, is a repressing of a 
disc made some years ago in England. That 
it should be brought out here at this time 
would seem to indicate a demand for 
opera-in-English recordings: in any case it 
will add fuel to the burning discussion of 
the desirability of translations. To me it 
seems a fine argument against them, for 
not only is the text Miss Anderson uses 
extremely clumsy as English, but it lacks 
any suggestion of the sensuousness of the 
original French, and it is full of false ac- 
cents. Those who want to understand 
what the opera is all about will still be 
in the dark as to why Samson fell. 
Considering these shortcomings it is 
hardly surprising that Miss Anderson fails 
to put much vitality into her performance. 
It takes more than a gorgeous contralto 
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voice to make a Dalila. 
Singer understands this fact better today 
than she did at the time when this record 


And I think the 


was made. —P. M. 


SAINT-SAENS: Samson et Dalila—Print- 
emps qui commence; and Mon coeur 
souvre 4 ta voix; sung by Bruna Cast- 
agna, contralto, with orchestra conduc- 

ted by Alfredo Antonini. Columbia disc 

71058-D, price $1.00. 


M@ it is a curious coincidence that this 
month brings us Dalila’s music sung by 
two famous contraltos. It is perhaps even 
more amusing, amid all our discussions 
of translated operas and — if I may manu- 
facture an expression — translated voices, 
that while the one lady sings the very 
French music in her own native English, 
the other, although Italian, presents the 
arias in the original. Vocally both artists 
are generously endowed, yet neither suc- 
ceeds in giving us quite the authentic 
Dalila. This is particularly interesting in 
the case of Miss Castagna, who is an opera- 
tic artist with real temperament and no 
little dramatic power. The explanation, I 
believe, lies in the fact that her tempera- 
ment is all too definitely Italian, and so 
naturally, is her vocal style. It is not a 
question of pronouncing the language, nor 
of understanding it — for I am sure she 
does understand it — but of the singer's 
failure to bring her understanding to life 
by means of word coloring. The quality 
of the voice in this recroding is bright 
and clear (more naturally reproduced than 
on her single Victor disc) but she seems 
more concerned with maintaining a smooth 
vocal line than with expressing the sub- 
tleties of the Philistine lady’s character. All 
of which makes for pleasant, though by 
no means exciting, listening. —P. M. 


THOMPSON: Softly and tenderly; and 
SWENEY: Tell me the story of Jesus; 
sung by John Charles Thomas, baritone, 
with organ accompaniment by Carol 
Hollister. Victor 10-inch disc 2156, 
price 75c. 


MI In this day and generation a pair of 
gospel hymns sung by a world-famous 
vocalist is something of a novelty. In the 
heyday of Louise Homer, Alma Gluck, 
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Schumann-Heink and their contemporaries 
there used to be a large demand for this 
kind of thing, and it may be that the old 
interest can be revived in the public of 
today. Mr. Thomas never sounded better, 
and the organ accompaniments, supplied 
by the capable Mr. Hollister, are well in 
keeping with the music. The recording is 
excellent. —P. M. 


Monologue 


MAD ABOUT THE BOY (Noel Cow- 
ard); and CONSTRUCTIVE CRITIC- 
ISM; Sheila Barrett with piano accom- 
paniment. Schirmer disc $-5506, $1.00. 


HM With so many ribald monologists in 
the limelight today, it is rather refreshing 
to find Miss Barrett avoiding double mean- 
ings in order to score comic points. Hers 
is the sort of dialogue that Elsie Janis 
used to do so well, relying on mimicry 
and imitations to put it over. Mad About 
the Boy is a typical Coward satire, a take- 
off on a Southern girl who is wildly in- 
fatuated with the boy who is going to 
take her to her first dance, and who in 
the end finds herself jilted. Miss Barrett 
gives one the impression here that she 
might be burlesquing Katherine Hepburn 
going Southern. Constructive Criticism 
offers the comments of two women who 
have come to a night club just to see 
Miss Barrett, and who feel, of course, that 
her imitations could be bettered. One 
wishes that she had given us an inkling 
of what she says to such females. These 
are mildly diverting pieces which will 
undoubtedly enliven many social gather- 
ings. The recording is entirely satisfac- 
tory. —P. G. 


Other Recordings 


WAGNER (arr. Wilhelmj): Albumblatt; 
and BALALEINIKOFF: Brahmsiana; 
Toscha Seidel (violin) and Max Rabino- 
witsch (piano). Victor disc 18014, price 
$1.00. 

HYMNS OF THE AGES; played by 
Dick Leibert, on Radio City organ. 
Victor set P-62, three 10-inch discs, 
price $2.00. 

GLENN-METCALF: Absent; and SCOL- 
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LARD-SPEAKS: Sylvia; sung by Paul 
Robeson and orchestra. Victor 10-inch 
disc 27366, price $.50. 

GILBERT: The Spirit of Youth; and AN- 
CLIFFE: The Liberators; played by Lon- 
don Palladium Orch., dir. Jack Frere. 
Victor 10-inch disc 27367, price $.50. 


MIDGLEY: Cuban Serenade; and KAS- 
CHUBEC: Mexican Serenade; played 
by Barnabas Von Geczy and his or- 
chestra. Victor 10-inch disc 27368, 
price $.50. 

COATES: Springtime Suite; and For Your 
Delight; played by Light Symphony 
Orchestra, dir. Eric Coates. Victor discs 
36393,/4, price $ .75 each. 

COATES: From Meadow to Mayfair— 
Rustic Dance; and Romance; played by 
London Symphony Orch., dir. Coates. 
Victor disc 36395, price $.75. 

BRITISH COLONIAL MEDLEY; played 
by Band of H. M. Coldstream Guards. 
Victor 10-inch disc 27394, price $.50. 


Jhe Wusic Wart 





Classified Advertising 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES—15c 
per word each insertion, four consecutive in- 
sertions 45c¢ per word. All classified advertise- 
ments must be in the hands of the publisher 
on the 15th of each month for the issue of 
the first month following. MINIMUM NUM- 
BER OF WORDS 20. ALL CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS ARE CASH WITH 
ORDER. 








RECORDS 





Rare; Cut-Out, Slightly Used Recordings 
Slightly used standard sets up to 50% off; 
Carusos, Melbas, Paderewskis, from  39c. 
Popular records 9c. Rare records and cata- 
logues, monthly auction sheet. Records bought 
or sold in any quantity. 

Write for our lists. 

THE HALF-PRICE RECORD SHOP 

101 West 53rd Street New York, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—SCRIABIN: Etude, Op. 42, 
No. 5 and 12 Preludes, Opp. 11 to 49; 
played by Samuel Yaffe, pianist. Two 
10-inch discs, price $1.00 each. Para- 
clete Music Disc. High Street, East New 
Haven, Conn. 
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DE BASQUE: Japanese Carnival; played 
by London Palladium Orch., dir. Richard 
Crean. Victor 10-inch disc 27399, $.50. 


WALTZ SELECTIONS; played by a 
Swiss Music Box, 100 years old. Victor 
10-inch disc 27400, price $.50. 

TESCHEMACHER - D'HARELOT: _ Be- 
cause; and O'REILLY-GEEHL: For You 
Alone; sung by Webster Booth, tenor, 
with orch. conducted by Clifford Green- 
wood. Victor 10-inch disc 27401, $.50. 


GYPSY SONGS OF OLD RUSSIA: 
Sleeping Ivy, Bublitchki, At the Little 
Gate, Fading Lilacs, Once We Were 
Young, and Forgotten Caresses; sung 
by Emma Hurok, contralto, with Gypsy 
Orchestra. Victor set P-63, three 10-inch 
discs, price $2.00. 


TRADITIONAL (arr. Jaroff): Song of 
the Volga Boatmen: and The Lord's 
Prayer (Old Church Motif); sung by the 
Don Cossack Chorus, directed by Serge 
Jaroff. Columbia 10-inch disc 4276 
M, price 75c. 


SPEAKS: Sylvia; and COWEN: Border 
Ballad; sung by Charles Kullman, with 
Fritz Kitzinger at the piano. Columbia 


yrage 


10-inch disc 272-D, price 75c. 


HM The Don Cossack disc will undoubt- 
edly appeal to those who admire this 
group. Both performances are efficiently 
contrived, with the usual studied effects. 

Kullman sings with admirable diction; 
his every word is understood. The mood 
he conveys in Sy/via is free from excessive 
sentiment and affectation. Both discs are 
excellently recorded. —P. G. 


GOUNOD: Funeral March of a Marion- 
ette; played by the London Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, direction of Sir Henry 
Wood. Columbia disc 7374-M, price 
$1.00. (Excellent recording.) 


THE GUARDS MARCH ON; played by 
Band of H. M. Grenadier Guards, con- 
ducted by Major George Miller. Col- 
umbia disc 7375-M, price $1.00. (Good 
band recording.) 
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Book Reviews 


MUSICAL QUESTIONS AND QUIZZES. 
By Marion Bauer. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. 268 pp., price $2.00. 


M This is about the handiest and most 
comprehensive quiz book that has come 
to us. It is virtually a miniature history 
of music, and can be used by students 
boning for an examination as well as by 
people who desire to sharpen their wits 
on various musical questions. The ques- 
tions and groupings are ingenious, and 
much real information can be obtained 
from them. Included in the scope of the 
book is jazz, with a chapter of questions 
and answers compiled by Nina Naguid. 
The book’s value is enhanced by a 26- 
page bibliography and list of recom- 
mended recordings. Miss Bauer, the author, 
is professor of music at New York Un- 
iversity, a lecturer at the Juilliard School 
of Music, and an eminent American writ- 
er and composer. 


FINLANDIA, The Story of Sibelius. By 
Elliot Arnold. Henry Holt and Co, 
New York. 241 pp., price $2.50. 





M This book, according to the publisher, 
grew out of two related enthusiasms: the 
author's love for the music of Sibelius, 
and his deep admiration for the Finnish 
people in both war and peace. The book 
is written primarily for young people, to 
tell them, according to the author, “what 
the music of Sibelius is about and why 
I think there’s something in Finland that 
has a meaning for them.” 

There is no question that the Finnish 
people have been distinguished for their 
determination and character. And Jean 
Sibelius, whom the Finnish people like to 
call the “Field Marshall of all Finnish art- 
ists,” is a shining example of those char- 
acteristics. Mr. Arnold writes well, with 
a true appreciation of his subject, albeit 
with a strong suggestion of hero worship. 
The book does not offer a detailed or a 
comprehensive discussion of the music, 
but it does provide the reader with short 
notes on most of the important works. 

The book is attractively illustrated. 
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From Our Mail Bag 


To the Editor: 


[ think you and Mr. Holst will never settle 
your argument as long as you talk about the field 
in general. It is simply too big a subject and the 
component parts are toc diverse to support any 
generalization that is applicable co all cases. There 
are, no doubt, instances of both opera and songs 
which Mr. Holst could select as illustrative, and 
would support his view to such an extent that he 
would e'sily win the argumeat as fo those cases. 
On the other hand, there are certainly operas and 
particularly songs which I believe almost every- 
one would agree should be sung in their original 
language. The trouble is that any generality is 
only the multitude of examples of which the gen- 
erality is comprised. If these examples are not 
ilike they cannot support the genus. In making 
a general statement, both you and Mr. Holst must 
be doing it with relerence to some concrete exam- 
ples and you are thinking, perhaps subconsciously, 
of the examples which best support your views. 
If you would each select a particular song and 
opera and confine the discussion to that song or 
opera, there would be a good possibility of one 
of you winning the argument on such a point, 
but not when you talk in general terms. 

I suppose, however, that at best we can deal with 
only a majority of cases. For my own point of 
view, I think that your view would be supported 
by a majority of the cases, aithough there are 
probably many outstanding exceptions which prove 
the rule. I hope Mr. Phillip Miller will see fit 
to let us have his views on this subject. 

I cannot help calling your attention to an ar- 
ticle by Compton Mackenzie in the December, 
1940, Gramophone, which I know you have al- 
ready seen, but which nevertheless is so delight- 
ful that it would bear repetition. Mr. Mackenzie, 
discussing the singing of songs in German or Ita- 
lian on the British radio, says: “An ass’s bray is 
the same in English, German or Italian, but the 
be-uty of a song depends upon its being sung in 


the words to which it was set. 
Yours very truly, 


M. FE. Johnston 
New York City, May 14, 1941. 





To the Editor: 


I cannot refrain from expressing my _heartiest 
appreciation of your editorial in the May issue on 
the singing of opera and lieder in English 
Your reasons for singing sans translation are “just 


plain hoss sense.” Of course it won’t lay the dust. 
Like the Bacon-Shakespeare controversy it’s a pe- 


rennial. I sometimes wonder if the translation 


June, 1941 


burblings are not a bit of a pose — even mayhap 
a smoke screen, or an attempt to impress . . . On 
the other hand, who can doubt the sincerity of 
the many who feel that more doors would be 
opened to them if the lieder were sung in their own 
language? Such are honest seekers. But many of 
them work so hard at listening to music, and work 


so little on hearing it Strange, isn’t it, how 


these same ‘“‘on-the-defensive carpers” will look at 
paintings of various nations and unhesitatingly ac- 
cept their idiom. Why don’t they insist on the 
Mona Lisa being redone by Grant Wood? 

This started out to be only an expression of 
appreciation, but it seems to have lapsed into a 
sert of diatribe. Well, anyway, my sincere appre- 
ciations. 


‘i Ge. We 
Chester, New York, May 13, 1941. 


* Kx 


To the Editor: 


“Amen” to your editorial. Torchbearers of opera 
in English make me ill. You h-ve voiced my sen- 
timents exactly. Although, if anyone wants a real 
argument, I might be able to think up some ideas 
that you left out. 

Your:, 


Richard Littlehales 


Pertland, Oregon, May 20, 1941. 
, 


In the Popular Vein 


‘ 


Horace Van Norman 


AAAA—Music of George Gershwin; played by Eddy 
Duchin. Columbia set C-52, price $2.50. 


@ We are no ardent admirer of the pianistic art 
ot Eddy Duchin, and it seems that we are hope- 
lessly in the minority in our opinion of the present 
set. To the man in the street, Duchin represents 
the very pinnacle of pianism. From the days when 
he was playing for Leo Reisman in the Central Park 
Casino, and making a name for himself as the prime 
factor in the success of that band, he has been the 
most petted pianist in America, adored by all. But 
since we are allergic to his type of playing, our 
report is bound to be unsympathetic. To us, the 
playing of Duchin suggests that of a Jovesick 
school-girl. His excruciating exaggerations of tempo 
and dynamics are necessarily held in check when 
he plays with a band; but without the latter’s 
restraining influence the results, to us, are highly 
unpalatable. 

This album contains some of Gershwin’s finest 
tunes, including The Man I Love, Someone to Watch 
over Me (a welcome revival), Love Walked In 
(his last great tune), Embraceable You, Somebody 
Loves Me, Summertime, ’S Wonderful, and They 
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Can’t Take That away from Me. 


are mec hanically 


The recordings 
excellent, the piano tone being 
captured with a high degree of fidelity. Thus our 
4-A rating; for Gershwin at his best, plus the good 
recording, more than balance the interpretative de- 


tects. 
AAAA—Le?t’s Get Away From It All (Parts I and 
I}). Tommy Dorsey and his Orchestra. Victor 


3 


e Here 1s a 
general Tin Pan 


song that stands well above the 

Allay stuff mostly by reason of 
the cleverness of its lyrics. Worthy of Cole Porter 
recondite affair with 


at his best, it is an amusingly 


plenty of chuckles, and tends to strengthen the 
impression that, from the standpoint of the lyrics 
at least, BMI songs, on the whole, are equal, if not 
ASCAP competitors. 
double-barreled 
wandering delightfully through its apparently endless 
maze oft with his Frank Sinatra, 
Connie Hames, and the Pied Pipers naturally claim- 


superior, to those of their 


Dorsey gives this version, 


song a 
vocalists 


verses, 


ing top honors. 


AAA—The Hut-Sut Song; and The Way You Look 
at Me. Horace Heidt and his Orchestra. Columbia 
36138. 


@ It was inevitable, we suppose, that double-talk 


would sooner or later find its way into popular 


song. This form of modified lunacy has been in- 
creasing in popularity during the past few years, 
and already there is a priceless example on records 
in Cliff Mazarro’s fantastic How to Learn to 


Dance (on Bluebird). But in The 
(subtitled A Swedish Ser 
little tune with lyrics that mean precisely nothing. 
And 


ingless 


Hut-Sut Song 
nade) we have a jaunty 


what a relief it is to have intentionally mean- 


lyrics for a change. Heidt gives it a per- 
formence with plenty of zip and humor. A vocal 
group patterned upon The Merry Macs does a nice 


job, and Frankie Carle’s pianistics, as always, add 


plenty of sparkle Another showmanlike record 
by the greatest showman of them all—Monsieur 
Heidt. 

AAA—Waltzes of the World; played by the 


Victor Cafe Orch. Victor set P-59, price $2.50. 

@ This is a group of the less hackneyed waltzes 
played by a typical cafe orchestra. It is a welcome 
change, after the grandiloquence of a Kostelanetz, 
to hear unpretentious little things like these played 
by an Included here are 


two waltzes which are among the most popular ever 


unpretentious little band. 
written but which have appeared only intermittently 
Beau- 

and 


Viennese 
Maidens) 


on American record lists: Ziehrer’s 


th (sometimes known as \ fennese 


Berger's Amoureuse. Also included are the less 
familiar Ever or Never by Waldteufel, Popy’s 
Sphinx, Lama’s Perfume of Roses, and Nino’s 
Mercedes. The performances are clean-cut, and in 
the Viennese manner. 

AAA—Remember Dad on Mother’s Day; and 
Lalita. Jerry Colonna. Columbia 36092. 

@ Here are two very amusing recordings; two of 
the very funniest, in fact, that even Colonna has 
given us, which is high praise indeed. Both are 


thrusts at a 
types—the 


shrewd, satirical 


malignant 


pair of the most 


song Mammy (or Daddy) 
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song and the Spanish song. They are written by 
Johnny Mercer and Harry Warren. What Colonna 
does to them has to be heard to be believed. 


AAA—I 
Artie 


Cover the 
Shaw and 


Waterfront; and Marinela. 
his Orchestra. Victor 27362. 


@ Shaw does a beautifully expressive job on Johnny 


Green’s lovely tune I Cover the Waterfront, and 
best performances to date. 
Despite his flamboyance, Shaw’s real measure as an 
artist may be gained from a recording such as this, 
where a number of real distinction is handled in a 
minner befitting its quality. 


turns in one of _ his 


AAA—Trains. Reginald Gardiner. Decca album 215, 
two 10-inch discs, price $1.85. 


@ One of the most famous of contemporary 
monologues is Reginald Gardiner’s Trains. He has 
probably presented it thousands of times, in musical 
And even after all those 
hearings it still remains a choice bit of refined fun- 
making. In its present form it incorporates his al- 
most equally monologue and 
considerable material over its previous one-disc form. 


shows and over the air. 


famous Wallpaper 
Other Current Popular Recordings 
of Merit 


AAA—South; and Fan It. Woody 
Decca 3761. 


Herman and his 
W oodchoppers. 


AAA—Hep Cat’s Love Song; and Ebony Silhouette. 
Cab Calloway and his Orchestra. Okeh 6192. 


AAA—My Sister and 1; and I’m Not Complainin’. 


Benny Goodman and his Orchestra. Columbia 


36022. 


AAA—We Go Well Together; and Horizon. Jan 
S:vitt and his Top Hatters. Victor 27382. 
AAA—Feedin’ the “Bean”; and I Do Mean You. 


Count Basie and his Orchestra. Okeh 6180. 
AAA—Jersey Bounce; and Sally, Won’t You Come 
Back. Earl Hines and his Orchestra. Bluebird 
B-11126. 

AAA—Flamingo; and Far Away Music. Bob Crosby 
and his Orchestra. Decca 3752. 

AAA—Keep an Eye on Your Heart; and Breakfast 
for Two. Orrin’ Tucker and his Orchestra. 


Columbia 36016. 


AA—T he 


Jimmy 


Things I Love; 


Dorsey and his 


and Once and for All. 


Orchestra. Decca 3737. 


AA—Hurry Back to Sorrento; and Helen of Troy. 


fony Pastor and his Orchestra. Bluebird B-11139. 


Amarillo. Leo Reiseman and 


27404. 


AA—Sim patica; and 


his Orchestra. Victor 


AA—Do I Worry; and Nighty-Night. 


Bobby 


Byrne and his Orchestra. Decca 3773. 
AA—Fool Am 1; and Slow Down. Gene Krupa 
and his Orchestra. Okeh 6154. 


AA—Boogi 
to Love. 
35994, 


Woogie Conga; 


and I Need Somebody 
Will Bradley and his Orchestra. Columbia 
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Enjoy the Funest in Home Recording, 
RECORDS, AND RADIOS, TOOQ—«: their brilliant best— 


with the Genuine 
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De Luxe RCA Victrola 
Home Recording Model VHR-307 


Beautiful Chippendale style cabi- 


net in rare wood veneers a 
Record Storage Space at Rett... With this magnificent instrument you can have 
De Luxe Gentle Action Automatic all the thrills cf making your own records — re- 
Record Changer ... Exclusive cording anything you wish —_ preserving loved 
. . an voices and music — your favorite programs! All 
RCA Victor Tone Guard e7-3 this IN ADDITION TO record and radio entertain- 
Built-in Home Reeording . . . 12 ment at its finest! 


RCA Victor Preferred Type Tubes Combining the brillicnt skill cf RCA Victor crafts- 

plus Magie Eye . . . American men and engineers, this superb RCA Views offers 
; RS “hee : : = you complete, sctisfying enjoyment — for years tc 
and Foreign Re = ption with fa come. Visit your RCA Victor dealer and ask to hear 
mous Overseas Dial and scores a convincing demonstration of its marvelous perfor- 
of additional features and details. mance features. You'll be delighted to discover that 
Designed for use with television a style and quality leader can be yours at remark- 


; : ably, low cost! 
or frequency modulation attach- r 
aca victos 


ments. Yours most eve rywhere for fou, can buy the RCA Victrola on | rteases wee ) 
only $30.00 down. T sy Payment Plan , 
s “RCA Victor’ and **V 
U. S. Pat. Off 
Red Nae ) . w In Canada, 


Ltd., Montreal 
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